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EVENTS OF 


For a great many people Christmas has been the 
only event of the past week, and fortunately there have 
not been many competing claims on the attention of the 
public. The strain of two days without newspapers 
compelled recourse to listening-in to make good the 
deficiency, but principally in order to learn the football 
results. Now the world is again with us, and we are 
faced with the problem of translating the spirit of peace 
and goodwill into terms of national and international 
policy. The season has brought forward the usual pro- 
posals that we should seek this end by abandoning party 
and working together for the common good. Unfor- 
tunately, it is with regard to the practical methods of 
achieving this common good that the deepest and most 
irreconcilable differences arise between men of goodwill. 
Yet the present position does indicate one possible line 
of co-operation. The gravity of the European situation 
overshadows and complicates all domestic problems; on 
many aspects of that situation there is a substantial 
measure of agreement amongst all sensible Englishmen, 
and the new Parliament—whatever difficulties its com- 
position may create—does reflect with unusual accuracy 
the mind of the country, as indicated by the votes cast. 
It is surely not too much to ask that all three parties 
should, for the time being, subordinate considerations 
of party advantage, propaganda programmes, and 
manceuvring for the next election, to the supreme duty 
of carrying on the King’s Government in such a way 
that the influence of Great Britain may again be exer- 
cised effectively in the direction of European peace and 
the economic restoration of the world. 

* * * 

M. Porncart’s defeat in the Chamber on the 
question of the cost-of-living ~bonus to Government 
employees, while not of the first importance in itself, 
serves as a useful reminder not only of the part domestic 
affairs will play in the coming elections in France, but 
of the manner in which the failure of M. Poincaré’s 
foreign policy may react on the discussion of domestic 
questions. If a straight vote were taken on the Ruhr 
policy, the Prime Minister would still be safe to get his 
majority ; but the growing discontent, arising from his 


THE WEEK 


failure to produce the spoils of victory, may easily lead 
to his overthrow in an election fought on complex issues. 
The domestic grievances, of which the chief is the ever- 
rising cost of living, can be pushed to the front—and the 
Left is taking good care they shall not be overlooked. 
A franc exchange at 85 is M. Poincaré’s most dangerous 
enemy. Moreover, the rival claims of the two voting 
systems known as the scrutin de liste and the scrutin 
d’arrondissement have yet to be finally decided, and it 
is possible that they may be decided against the Govern- 
ment. Clericalism, too, is far from a dead issue. All 
this makes last week’s defeat significant. M. Poincaré 
may carry on for a while; but the very arguments used 
by Ministers against the proposed increase of the bonus 
to 1,800 francs indicate the peril of the Government’s 
position. The demand for the increase is insistent, yet 
to grant it would be to precipitate financial problems 
with which no Government could cope. French finances 
have month by month been getting more and more 
desperate. Now pressure is being applied that may 
bring the whole precarious edifice crashing down. 
* * * 

Sicnor Musso.ini shows every sign of maintaining 
his protest against the new Tangier Convention, and it 
is not yet clear how far Spain is likely to be influenced 
by Italian pressure. There is obviously some significance 
in the fact that the Spanish negotiators only felt them- 
selves justified in signing the agreement ad referendum. 
The Convention, whatever its defects, does at least pro- 
vide for complete equality of economic opportunity at 
Tangier and the complete military neutralization of the 
port. In view of the enormous strategic possibilities of a 
base so situated, that is a matter of capital importance 
for this country. The administrative arrangements are 
essentially experimental. The city and port of Tangier, 
though still under the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Morocco, is to be completely autonomous, its organs of 
government consisting of a committee of control, com- 
posed of the resident Consuls of the Powers which signed 
the Act of Algeciras, and an International Legislative 
Assembly of twenty-six members. With regard to the 
composition of the Assembly, there is a curious divergence 
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between the text of the Statute and the official summary. 
The summary stated that one Moslem and one Jewish 
representative would be nominated by the Spanish 
Consul, and that this would prevent the native members 
from controlling the Assembly in conjunction with the 
representatives of any single Power. The text of the 
Statute provides that all the six Moslem and three Jewish 
representatives are to be appointed by the Sultan’s repre- 
sentative in the Tangier zone. They will thus, pre- 
sumably, be little more than French nominees, and, in 
conjunction with the four French members, will 
constitute half the Assembly. The decrees of the 
Assembly are to be executed by an Administrator, who, 
for the first six years, will be French; the old Consular 
Courts will be replaced by a Mixed Tribunal, and an 
International gendarmerie will be formed, under 
command of a Belgian officer. How the scheme will 
work remains to be seen. It will not be surprising if, 
like similar problems, it is ultimately thrown for 
settlement to the League of Nations. 
* * * 


Tue Council of the League of Nations, by keeping its 
Hungarian sub-committee working overtime, managed to 
leave the Hungarian Reconstruction plan in reasonably 
good order at the end of its Paris meeting. It has not all 
been plain sailing, for the demand of France and the 
Little Entente States that some provision for the pay- 
ment of Reparations be included in the scheme 
threatened, at one moment, to cause serious trouble. But 
Hungary, with her Society of Awakening Magyars and 
other militarist activities, has by no means the same claim 
to commiseration as Austria, nor is she impoverished to 
the same degree. If, in the view of the League Financial 
Commission, provision for the payment of limited 
Reparations, after a moratorium period, can be included 
in the scheme without imperilling the success of the loan, 
Hungary has no particular reason to feel aggrieved. The 
League itself has not, of course, suggested the inclusion of 
Reparation payments. On the contrary, it has set a 
limit to the possible demands of the Reparation Commis- 
sion, by laying it down that the financial soundness of 
the scheme would be destroyed if such demands exceeded 
a maximum of 10,000,000 gold crowns a year, such 
figure to be an average for a period of ten years, subse- 
quent to the moratorium period of two years and a half. 


* ” ” 


Apart from the Hungarian business, the Council 
got through a good deal of useful work. The Memel 
settlement. was put in train; mandate problems were 
threshed out with the rather surprising conscientious- 
ness the Council always manifests in dealing with this 
particular question; the usual satisfactory progress in 
Austria was reported, and Poland was called on to 
explain and justify her attitude towards the German 
minorities, in the matter both of nationality claims and 
of the attempted eviction of landowners. Finally, it is 
understood that the postponement, at the request of 
France, of appointments to the Saar Commission, formed 
part of an understanding which ensures that satisfactory 
nominations will be made and accepted next March. 


* a - 


Tue Second General Conference on Communications 
and Transit, held at Geneva under the auspices 
of the League, has done admirable work. The 


representatives of thirty-one countries have agreed to an 
International Convention and Statute providing for 
equal treatment in all ports of ships under all flags, in 
respect both of berthing, loading, and discharging 
facilities, and of dues and charges. 


Further, the Con- 





vention prohibits discrimination as regards Customs 
duties or railway rates against either goods or passengers, 
on the ground of the nationality of the vessel in which 
they are carried. A Railway Convention, applying the 
same principles, was carried with only two or three 
dissentients. The one regrettable feature of the Confer- 
ence was the absence of the United States; but even so, 
the acceptance of the Conventions by so large a number 
of Powers should go a long way to facilitate the flow of 
international commerce and remove causes of inter- 
national friction. We welcome the achievements of the 
Conference the more warmly because it is by facilitating 
this sort of practical co-operation on practical ques- 
tions that the League will most surely render itself 
indispensable, 
+ * * 

Or the very unpleasant situation prevailing on the 
North-West frontier of India we know so little that the 
censorship may be presumed to be at work. It is clear, 
at any rate, that a twofold problem ‘has to be faced. To 
round up the murderers of British officers in the frontier 
country is, in itself, a sufficiently hopeless task. The fact 
that the murder-gangs are unquestionably finding 
sanctuary in Afghanistan imports a new and disturbing 
element into the situation, particularly in view of the 
recent treaty with the Amir, Officially, of course, Kabul 
is all readiness to co-operate, but there seems to be clear 
evidence that a tacit understanding exists between the 
Afghan frontier authorities and the tribesmen who thus 
take periodic toll on British officers. The usual reports 
of Soviet influence at Kabul are being circulated, 
especially by White Russian writers in the British Press ; 
and M. Tchitcherin is, no doubt, as ready to fish in 
troubled waters in Afghanistan as elsewhere; but there 
seems to be no ground for attributing to the Soviet 
Government any official activity in contravention of the 
last agreement on propaganda. That individual Russians 
are as active as ever in fomenting anti-British feeling at 
Kabul is likely enough. The continuance of Tsarist 
foreign policy in Soviet days is illustrated by some new 
example every month. 

+ * * 


THE reorganization of the Spanish Directory is a 
significant event. In itself, it calls for little comment, 
being directed only to securing greater administrative 
efficiency, by relieving the members of the Directory of 
a heavy burden of detail and routine work. Its signifi- 
cance lies in the evident assumption that the present 
régime is to continue indefinitely. It was always obvious 
that, if the coup d’état represented an honest reform 
movement, there was little chance of Parliamentary 
institutions being restored as quickly as was promised in 
the original proclamations. The evils complained of were 
too deep-seated to be so quickly removed. It remains to 
be seen whether the Directory will be able to use its 
powers for the gradual evolution of some form of repre- 
sentative Government suited to the character and tradi- 
tions of the Spanish nation, or whether, like so many 
similar experiments, it will end by creating vested 
interests as ‘hostile to good government as the old corrupt 
administration it overthrew. So far, it has, despite some 
blunders, a creditable record of useful’ work; but if 
General de Rivera is anxious to demonstrate the national 
and non-militarist character of his policy, he must relax 
the censorship which, at present, prevents all free 
discussion of his actions. 


* * * 
Srrone language is being used by Protectionists 


with regard to the suggestion that a Labour or Liberal 
Government may repudiate responsibility for the 
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promises of extended Dominion Preference made at the 
Imperial Conference, and it is even suggested that such 
an attitude may be fatal to the unity of the Empire. 
This sort of talk is as dangerous as it is foolish. The 
Imperial Conferences are invaluable as a means of 
exchanging views and information on matters of common 
interest; but any attempt to invest them, in practice, 
with an executive authority must, in the long run, have 
disastrous results. If General Smuts had yielded to 
general pressure on the question of Indian immigration, 
would it be held that his decision became automatically 
binding on the South African Legislature? One has only 
to ask the question to realize the pitfalls lurking in this 
new doctrine. We are glad to see that General Smuts’s 
supporters in the Orange Free State are perturbed by 
the inconsistency between his present attitude and his 
declaration, before he left for England, that Great 
Britain must be allowed the same unrestricted freedom 
with regard to her domestic policy as the Dominions 
themselves enjoy. As the Bloemfontein “ Friend ”’ 
pertinently says, “It was never intended that the 
Imperial] Conference should be placed over the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and the Dominions. The people 
of the Dominions cannot insist that the Conference 
decisions should be subject to their Parliaments’ con- 
firmation and then deny the same right to the people of 
Great Britain.” 
* * +. 

Art Elgin on the 22nd inst. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
made a speech which has attracted considerable attention 
because a curious error in reporting made it appear that 
he had described the Liberal Party as ‘‘ a corpse, await- 
ing their coffin.” As a matter of fact, this rather grue- 
some metaphor was applied to the Government, and 
it is obvious that it is far less offensive in its proper 
context. Some other passages in Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech indicate, however, that he has not yet recovered 
completely from his bitter post-election mood. He had 
‘ got a suspicion that between now and January 5th or 
8th, there was going to be a serious attempt to wangle 
the Constitution so that the democracy of this country 
might not have fair play given to them.”’ ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy,”’ it seems, is yet another alias of the four and 
a half million people who voted Labour. ‘‘ For the life 
of him,’’ Mr. MacDonald could think of no reason why 
the Tory Party were still hanging on to office, ‘‘ unless 
it was that they hoped that in the interval there would 
be some coalition effected—some unholy, unprincipled 
coalition—to keep the Labour Party out of office.’’ How 
long is it going to take Mr. MacDonald to realize that 
the election is over, and that scarcely anyone wants 
another for quite a long time? We were glad to note 
a different tone in Mr. Clynes’s message to a victory 
demonstration at Manchester. ‘‘ The country,’’ he said, 
‘« ig sick of labels, and will demand that parties should 
mean what they say and be tested more by their deeds 
and less by their talk. Problems to-day demand from 
Governments new functions and courage, and party 
prospects should be subordinated to getting things done.”’ 


* * * 


One of the first difficulties any new Government will 
have to face was referred to by Mr. MacDonald. ‘“‘ At the 
end of March,’’ he said, ‘‘ the country will be faced with 
an enormous deficit.’’ There is a widespread fear that 
Mr. Baldwin’s optimistic temperament led him last April 
to overestimate this year’s revenue by about £50,000,000. 
If this is the case, the incoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have to find at least that amount 
of additional revenue for next year, and he will 
certainly want to redeem a pledge to reduce the break- 


fast-table taxes, and probably to devote more money to 
Old Age Pensions. Some revenue, moreover, is derived 
from the McKenna duties, which are under an implied 
sentence of death. The claims of education, public 
health, and the other social services, justly clamour for 
attention. Some increase in direct taxation would seem 
to be inevitable, and in view of the circumstances, what 
can be said for Mr. Baldwin’s reduction of the tax on 
beer? These are not times in which the nation can afford 
to spend its money lavishly on the more pernicious 
luxuries, and, in our opinion, the liquor duties in the new 
Budget ought to be made to yield the maximum possible 
revenue, 
* * * 

Tue demands of the railway companies for a 
modification of the existing agreement have, for the 
most part, been rejected by the National Wages Board. 
In particular, the award maintains the cost-of-living 
sliding scale. Such modifications as are made affect 
mainly the locomotive grades. The National Union of 
Railwaymen, which claims to include about half the 
enginemen, has resolved to accept the findings of the 
Board. The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen, however, though its representatives on the 
Board signed the report, have resolved to take a ballot 
on the question of acceptance. It must be remembered 
that the Associated Society not only opposed the com- 
panies’ demands, but put forward important counter- 
proposals, which the Board have rejected, so that they 
have less reason than the N.U.R. to be satisfied with the 
award. Further, not only do the drivers and firemen of 
long-distance express trains suffer through the altera- 
tion of the mileage system of payment, but the position 
of the locomotive grades, relatively to that of less skilled 
men, has already been considerably reduced since 1914. 
In these circumstances, while we may hope that a strike 
will be averted, the attitude of the Society is easier to 
understand than some Press comments would suggest. 
It may be said that the express train staff are better able 
than the lower-paid grades to bear any sacrifice neces- 
sary in the interests of economy; but it must be 
remembered that their higher wages are the corollary of 
exceptional strain and responsibility. 


* * * 


A conspicuous decline in the number of the unem- 
ployed took place in the middle of December. During 
the week ending December 17th the total of unemployed 
on the registers of the employment exchanges declined 
by 43,195, and the complete fall since the beginning of 
the year is 348,778. Although, therefore, there are still 
1,137,000 persons registered as wholly unemployed, the 
problem of their reabsorption in industry should not be 
insoluble. The big improvement made during the year 
has taken place in spite of rather than on account of the 
national policy, and anything less likely to stimulate 
industry in the month of December than the Govern- 
ment’s tariff campaign can scarcely be imagined. Given 
a firm and steady hand on the reins in Downing Street, 
the European situation gives more ground for hope than 
it has for some time. If the new Government comes to 
terms with Russia, stimulates the awakening of France 
to the realities of her position, and pursues a sound fiscal 
and financial policy at home, the year 1924 should see 
a further and a very considerable diminution in the 
number of the unemployed. 

* * * 

*«* From our next issue onwards, the columns headed 
“Life and Politics’’ will be written by Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner, who will, in consequence, discontinue the weekly 
political article which he has hitherto contributed, 
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DerF.ation has few open advocates in Great Britain at 
the present time. Sir Charles Addis is almost alone in 
declaring that there is no half-way house between infla- 
tion and deflation, and thus by implication supporting 
the continuance of an actively deflationary policy; and 
even he confines his advocacy to this implication. Most 
other apologists for our official policy allow the opposite 
implication to emerge, by denying that there has been 
any deflation for some time past, or that there is likely 
to be any in the near future. We agree that further 
deflation has now become exceedingly improbable, Both 
the Liberal and Labour programmes for dealing with 
unemployment, while not necessarily entailing inflation, 
as Mr. Baldwin suggested, are at least irreconcilable with 
a further contraction of credit. But, if we may safely 
assume that deflation has been finally abandoned, it 
becomes all the more important to know where we are and 
whither we are going. We do not agree with Sir Charles 
Addis that there is no half-way house between inflation 
and deflation. Stability is a perfectly feasible, as well as 
a highly desirable objective. But, if we wish to secure 
it, we must definitely make it our objective. If we 
abandon deflation, while sneering at stability as a 
‘* visionary ideal,’’ inflation is likely enough to prove the 
sequel. It is idle to rely on the Treasury Minute, which 
at present regulates the note issue, as a safeguard. That 
is a crude device, designed for a deflationary and not 
a stabilizing process, which it will probably prove 
necessary to sweep away in the early stages of trade 
recovery. 
down, and we have still to put a new policy in its place. 
These circumstances lend a special interest to a recently 
published book by Mr. J. M. Keynes, entitled ‘‘ A Tract 
on Monetary Reform.’’* . 

The most controversial feature of Mr. Keynes’s book 
is its challenge to the idea that we should aim at a return 
to the gold standard, even as our ultimate goal. The 
real advantage of a gold standard is that it secures stable 
exchanges with other gold-standard countries, which used 
to mean the greater part of the world, but will not mean 
that again for a long time to come. Exchange stability 
(which is ‘‘ in the nature of a convenience which adds to 
the efficiency and prosperity of those who are engaged 
in foreign trade’’) is, however, far subordinate in 
importance to stability of the price-level ; for our modern 
economic system ‘‘ presumes a stable measuring-rod of 
value, and cannot be efficient—perhaps cannot survive— 
without one.’’ During the last century, the value of gold 
remained tolerably stable, owing to a series of “‘ half- 
accidental circumstances.’’ But its variations were 
serious enough at times (as in the days of the bimetallic 
controversy) to provoke acute discontent; while it was 
impossible to do anything to check the short-period 
fluctuations in the price-level, which we now recognize 
more clearly than we did to be one of the root causes of 
industrial instability. In any case, the war has radically 
altered the conditions governing the purchasing power of 
gold. The old balance between the steadily increasing 
demand for gold, both as a circulating medium and a 
currency reserve, and the steadily increasing supply, has 
been upset by the general abandonment of gold standards. 
In the new circumstances, a return on our part to gold 
would mean either a reversion to an automatic standard, 
liable to far more serious changes in value than any 
with which we were familiar before the war, or the 
adoption of a standard as ‘‘ artificial,’”’ as ‘‘ managed,’’ 


The truth is that our old policy has broken - 





*“ A Tract on Monetary Reform.” 


By John Maynard Keynes, C.B. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 


as dependent on the wisdom of Governments and Central 
Banks, as an inconvertible paper currency 

For, as Mr. Keynes points out, gold has already 
become a managed currency. The United States, as the 
one important country which still maintains a gold 
standard, has received the bulk of the world’s output of 
gold during the last few years; and this gold would have 
sent the price-level sky-high long before this, if it had 
been allowed to exercise its ‘‘ natural ’’ effect in expand- 
ing credit. This, however, the authorities of the new 
Federal Reserve system (some of them consciously inspired 
by the idea of controlling credit so as to master the trade 
cycle, all of them agreed in deprecating a renewed period 
of ‘‘ inflation ’’) have set themselves to prevent. They 
have allowed their reserves of gold to pile up, until they 
have amounted to three-fourths of their liabilities ; they 
have sold a large part of their securities so as to mop up 
the redundant balances of the member banks; and in 
these ways they have contrived, so far with remarkable 
success, to keep the American price-level from rising any 
further, after conditions of active trade had been 
restored. As Mr. Keynes puts it, gold has been in effect 
** demonetized.”’ s 

“For the past two years the United States has 
pretended to maintain a gold standard. In fact, it has 
established a dollar pte. war and instead of ensuring 
that the value of the dollar shall conform to that of gold, 
it makes provision, at great expense, that the value of 
gold shall conform to that of the dollar. This is the way 
by which a rich country is able to combine new wisdom 
with old prejudice. It can enjoy the latest scientific 
improvements, devised in the economic laboratory of 
Harvard, whilst leaving Congress to believe that no rash 
departure will be permitted from the hard money con- 
secrated by the wisdom and experience of Dungi, Darius, 
Constarftine, Lord Liverpool, and Senator Aldrich.’’ 

It is, indeed, upon the possibility of controlling the 
value of gold by such artificial means that the more 
enlightened advocates of the restoration of gold in Great 
Britain base their hopes. They propose that we, and 
other countries, as and when we get back to gold, should 
“‘ co-operate ’’ with America in the task of keeping its 
value stable. This was the essence of the plan approved 
at Genoa; and it appeals, as Mr. Keynes recognizes, to 
“‘ the preference of Englishmen for shearing a monarch 
of his powers rather than of his hhead.’’ None the less, 
he has “‘ grave objections ’’ to urge against it. 

“ With the existing distribution of the world’s gold, 
the reinstatement of the gold standard means, inevitably, 
that we surrender the regulation of our price-level and 
the handling of the credit cycle to the Federal Reserve 
Board of the United States. Even if the most intimate 
and cordial co-operation is established between the 
Board and the Bank of England, the preponderance of 
power will still belong to the former. The Board will 
be in a position to disregard the Bank. But if the Bank 
disregard the Board, it will render itself liable to be 
flooded with, or depleted of, gold, as the case may be. 
Moreover, we can be confident beforehand that there will 
be much suspicion amongst Americans (for that is their 
disposition) of any supposed attempt on the part of the 
Bank of England to dictate their policy or to influence 
American discount rates in the interests of Great 
Britain. We must also be prepared to incur our share 


of = vain expense of bottling up the world’s redundant 
go 7? 


Mr. Keynes accordingly concludes that it is ‘‘ wiser 
and more practical’ for us to aim at maintaining a 
stable standard of value on our own account; and he 
urges that we can do this without any revolutionary 
change in our existing arrangements—irdeed, simply by 
developing them ‘‘ on more deliberate and self-conscious 
lines.’? The nineteen highly compressed pages in which 
Mr. Keynes analyzes our existing monetary system, and 
outlines the developments which he considers desirable, 
form the most original and valuable section of his book. 
He argues that our ‘‘ internal price-level is mainly 
determined by the amount of credit created by the 
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banks,’’ and he shows that the amount of this credit is 
governed mainly by the policy of the Bank of England in 
increasing or diminishing its assets (whether through 
movements in Bank Rate, or in other ways), and to a 
lesser extent by the policy of the Treasury in regard to 
the volume of Treasury Bills. The volume of currency, 
which the man in the street regards as the controlling 
factor, is really secondary and consequential. This is 
exactly as it should be. ‘‘ The tendency of to-day— 
rightly I think—is to watch and to control the creation 
of credit and to-let the creation of currency follow suit, 
rather than, as formerly, to watch and to control the 
creation of currency and to let the creation of credit 
follow suit.’? The one important thing is that the control 
which is already exercised over credit should be exercised 
with the express object of keeping trade and prices steady, 
instead of, as at present, partly with that object, and 
partly with the different one of maintaining and improv- 
ing the New York exchange. 

While, however, stability of the price-level should 
be the one objective of our credit policy, it is not 
impossible to do something for exchange stability by other 
means. If the American price-level alters, the exchange 
must alter, unless our price-level is to move with it. But 
it is desirable to prevent the purely seasonal movements of 
the exchange, and to limit the fluctuations from day to 
day. Mr. Keynes proposes to do this by calling in gold to 
his aid ; though he would use it frankly as a servant, and 
no longer as a master. He would have the Bank of 
England fix ‘‘ a buying and a selling price for gold, just 
as it did before the war, and this price might remain 
unchanged for considerable periods just as bank-rate does. 
But it would not be fixed or ‘ pegged ’ once and for all, 
any more than bank-rate is fixed. The Bank’s rate for 
gold would be announced every Thursday morning at 
the same time as its rate for discounting bills. . . .” 
In this way ‘‘ the exchange rate would not move with 
every breath of wind, but only when the Bank had come 
to a considered judgment that a change was required 
for the sake of the stability of sterling prices.’’ If 
America succeeded in keeping her price-level stable, there 
would be no reason why the price of gold should be 
changed at all; and we should thus secure by a more 
practical route the objectives of Genoa—a steady price- 
level and a steady exchange. 

Except for this last suggestion, Mr. Keynes pro- 
poses nothing more than that we should formally adopt 
the policy to which we are fast being driven by force of 
circumstances. Further deflation, in the interest of the 
dollar exchange, has ceased to be practical politics. 
Everyone is anxious to avoid inflation, no one more so 
than the loyal devotees of gold. The only question is 
whether we should aim at stability avowedly and 
systematically on the one hand, or confusedly and half- 
heartedly on the other ; and sceptical financiers would do 
well to consider whether we are not more likely to get 
the inflation which they dread in the latter case than in 
the former. The suggestion that we should give up the 
idea of returning ultimately to a gold basis is, however, 
so shocking to the conservative sentiment which rules 
supreme in these matters, that it is very unlikely to be 
accepted yet awhile. We are much more likely to adopt 
a stable price-level as a convenient interim policy, while 
leaving the door open for a subsequent return to gold. 
That we might thus get back to pre-war parity, without 
any further deflation on our part, is certainly possible. 
All that is required is a sufficient rise of prices in the 
United States, which is not unlikely to occur before long, 
despite all the efforts of the Federal Reserve Board to 
prevent it, if gold continues to flow into America. 





Whether the Genoa idea would then prove feasible is, 
however, doubtful. The breakdown of the American 
experiment at controlling the purchasing power of gold 
would not be an auspicious prelude to the institution of 
a complex international experiment with the same 
object. But by that time we may have acquired 
some experience of the feasibility and advantages of a 
stable ‘‘ managed ’’ standard, and when we have satisfied 
our traditional sentiment by bringing the pound back to 
$4.86, we shall not perhaps have the same rooted 
objection to seeing it go higher that we have to accepting 
permanently a lower figure; so that Mr. Keynes’s sug- 
gestion of a variable mint price for gold may then come 
into its own. In the meantime, it is a comparatively 
unimportant feature of his programme. What matters 
just now is that we should make the maintenance of 
normal trade activity and a stable standard of value the 


avowed and governing purpose of our monetary policy 
during the next few years. 





REPARATIONS: A NEW POLICY FOR 
A NEW GOVERNMENT. 
By PROFESSOR C. K. WEBSTER. 
“With nations, depend upon it, the only way is to 
go straight forward without stratagems or subterfuges.”’ 
Tue Duke oF WELLINGTON. 


THERE can be no doubt of Mr. Baldwin’s good intentions 
in the matter of Reparations. M. Poincaré has, how- 
ever, transformed them into admirable paving-stones. 
All Mr. Baldwin’s goodwill has been dissipated because 
he has failed to press home his policies during the critical 
period. How far this has been due to causes which no 
Government could have overcome is a debatable matter. 
But, in any case, in a short time Mr. Baldwin will give 
way to a successor who must represent the victors at the 
last election. Is it too late to formulate a policy which 
can save Europe and Britain from economic desolation 
and the moral degradation which results from it? 

It can only be done, of course, if Liberalism and 
Labour are faithful to their election promises. Both 
of them stated, and with truth, that our own evils arise 
largely from the state of Europe. Unless some reason- 
ably stable Government is brought into being with 
sufficient authority and prospect of life to tackle foreign 
problems energetically and consistently, we shall be no 
better off than before. If, moreover, either Liberals or 
Labour place some remote party advantage before their 
obvious duty towards Europe and their own country, 
they will destroy all hope of improvement. That such 
party selfishness would almost certainly meet with its 
merited reward at a future election, would be a poor con- 
solation to the millions who would suffer from it. 

There are signs, however, that this iniquity will 
not be allowed. We may hope that the desperate plight 
of Europe, if nothing else, will rally all the progressive 
forces in the country. In Foreign Policy, at any rate, 
there appears to be little difference between the 
principles and methods of the Labour and Liberal 
Parties. How can they be applied with promptness and 
efficiency to the problem of Reparations? 

Hitherto, British Governments have looked to 
a Conference of the principal Powers interested in 
Reparations as the machine by which the deadlock 
should be terminated. They have done this in order 
to get the United States at the Conference table. 
But, by refusing to allow the fundamentals of the situa- 
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tion to be discussed, M. Poincaré has easily prevented 
the British proposals from coming to fruition. The 
Government of the United States have shown no disposi- 
tion to press for participation in the European settle- 
ment. They are acutely conscious that their own claims 
on Europe are among the main reasons for the hopeless- 
ness of the situation, and public opinion in America 
will not allow them to make these claims subject to the 
decision of a Conference. If that has been so in 1923, 
what chance is there in 1924, the year of a Presidential 
election, of their policy being sufficiently modified to 
enable them to play a decisive part in the negotiations? 

Nevertheless, it is incumbent on a new Government 
to endorse once more the intense desire of the British 
people to enlist the aid of the United States in solving 
a problem for which their Government is just as respon- 
sible as ours. It is perhaps possible the two Committees 
recently appointed may develop into a body sufficiently 
strong to effect a radical change in the situation. But 
unless this is clear by the time a new Government comes 
into office, its first step should be to turn once more 
to the proposal for a Conference of the Reparation 
Powers to overhaul the whole position. 

Even this effort, however, must not serve as an ex- 
cuse for more months of delay and impotence while France 
pursues her policy of terrorism in the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land unchecked. The critical state of Europe makes it 
absolutely necessary that if such an offer, which is no 
new one, be not accepted within a short period by France 
and the United States, fresh proposals should be brought 
forward. 

There is only one alternative to a Conference—the 
League of Nations. If an appeal to the League rules out 
America, it at least provides a means for centralizing 
the public opinion of Europe on the problem, and is 
more difficult to avoid or emasculate than any other 
method. Conferences ad hoc can be easily paralyzed as 
Poincaré paralyzed Genoa, since their procedure and 
authority are a matter of debate from the moment they 
begin tosit. But the League possesses already machinery 
and methods tested by experience, and, moreover, has 
already made much progress in dealing with problems 
closely connected with that of Reparations. 

But would not M. Poincaré refuse an appeal 
to the League just as deliberately as he has hitherto 
refused a Conference? Possibly. M. Poincaré has, in 
one of his ebullient moments, even suggested that he 
would regard any such appeal as an unfriendly act. But 
France is legally bound to the Covenant, and there are 
articles of the Covenant, notably Article 11, which are 
difficult to ignore. Besides, there is a large amount of 
public opinion in France which sees in the League the 
only salvation of France against that inevitable reaction 
which must one day arrive if the Poincaré policy is 
pursued to the bitter end. The Left has made notable 
progress in France in the last few months. It will 
certainly be encouraged by the victory of the Left in the 
British elections. But it has suffered from lacking a 
positive policy to set against the logical and consistent 
intransigeance of M. Poincaré. Moreover, the French 
Left is as sensitive as the French Right to the Security 
side of the problem, on which we can, through the 
League, make very definite offers. There are many 
Englishmen who think that the preoccupation of 
Frenchmen with the problem of security against 
a powerless Germany is a form of madness. All 
the more reason to treat it with psychological correct- 
ness! France has a definite grievance in the failure 
to ratify the Triple Treaty, for which she undoubtedly 
gave up some of her demands in 1919. If we can repair 
this injury, it is surely only common sense to do so. 


The Council or the Assembly of the League would 
have to work out a settlement, and it is likely that it 
would differ from all that have been previously sug- 
gested. Nevertheless, in order to enlighten public 
opinion, it would be well if this country were to suggest 
the programme which she was prepared to submit for dis- 
cussion. It should be conceived as generously as possible, 
in order that the fullest effect may be made on French 
and European public opinion. It would certainly be 
worth while for Britain, in order to obtain a real settle- 
ment, to give up her claim to be paid all that she 
has promised to pay to the United States. She 
should certainly join her Continental Allies in pressing 
the United States to release them from their debts if they 
accept a reasonable European settlement. 

Britain should also make it clear that she agrees 
that Germany should submit to some scheme of drastic 
control under the League such as has been applied to 
Austria, and that British financial influence will be used 
to make such a scheme a success. At the same time, she 
should insist that Germany should be admitted to a seat 
on the Council of the League, and that France shall 
evacuate the Ruhr. There can be no real settlement 
while the richest part of Germany is under the control 
of French soldiers and officials. Such schemes as the 
German millionaires are now making can, at the best 
be only temporary expedients. The workpeople of the 
Ruhr will not submit to be exploited in such a fashion 
for any considerable period of time. The restoration 
of German sovereignty over the Ruhr is a necessity for 
the rehabilitation of German finances and Germany’s 
economic prosperity, upon which the whole question of 
Reparations payments depends. 

The problem of the Ruhr is, however, connected, 
in French minds at any rate, with the problem of 
security, and this must be tackled at the same time as 
that of Reparations. In fact, each problem, though 
appallingly difficult, becomes less so if it is associated 
with the other. The Allies have the right to garrison 
the left bank of the Rhine for a. period of fifteen years 
from the ratification of the Treaty. M. Poincaré claims 
that this period has not yet begun, and, however 
monstrous that claim may be, there are clauses in the 
Treaty which might be used to extend the period of 
occupation. France will never renounce these rights 
without some equivalent. This, I believe, can only be 
found in a scheme on the lines of that which I suggested 
in THe Nation anp THE ATHENZUM of June 2nd last, 
viz., by League control of the Left Bank. It will, of 
course, be harder to get such a scheme accepted now, when 
France sees an independent Rhineland much nearer 
reality. On the other hand, it will make a much greater 
appeal to Germany than it did at that time. 

The problem of security is also bound up with that 
of disarmament. British official opinion is exceedingly 
hostile to the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, which, how- 
ever, France warmly accepts. But if our acceptance 
were made part of such a scheme as this, it might well 
be used as a substitute for the Triple Pact. That our 
legal obligations would be thus increased cannot be 
denied. But it is far better to formulate these in the 
greatest detail than to pretend that we can ever refuse 
participation in a quarrel that concerns us so intimately, 
and on the solution of which our own safety and happi- 
ness depend. If once France and England were agreed 
on this point, their united pressure might use the Treaty 
to produce such a reduction of armaments throughout 
Europe as would instantly relieve the economic and 
political situation. 

Would such a programme have any chance of accep- 
tance by France and Germany? It is suggested that 
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Germany has no alternative. Unless something of the 
kind is put in force, she is threatened with immediate 
starvation and political disruption. Surely the most 
stringent League control over her finances and the Rhine- 
land is better than the fate which otherwise awaits her. 
As for France, it is hardly conceivable that M. Poincaré 
could accept such a scheme, The test of her return to 
reason would be his fall. He is committed to a pro- 
longed occupation of the Ruhr, and Germany cannot 
recover politically or financially so long as her sover- 
eignty over the Ruhr is in abeyance. But the scheme 
holds so many advantages for France—money, security, 
and the continued friendship of the Pritish Empire— 
that there are at least great hopes that she would accept 
it and place in power a statesman who would try to 
make it a success. If she refused, we could still formulate 
it in the Assembly of the League, and, if it was urged 
there with vigour and yet with moderation, and a real 
desire to make the necessary sacrifices, it would be 
accepted by the public opinion of almost the whole of 
Europe. Could France resist that if it was centralized 
and clarified at Geneva? 





AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF. 
By SIR WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE. 
I, 


Tue General Election is over and the harvesting of 
morals from it, for this, that, or the other party, is 
in full swing. The air resounds with advice and vaticina- 
tion. There is one moral yet to be drawn which has 
nothing to do with party politics, one need made 
manifest by recent happenings which might be met 
equally by any Government—Conservative, Labour, or 
Liberal—that emerges from next January’s debates. 
This is the need for something in the nature of an 
Economic General Staff, as an integral part of our 
machinery of government and administration. 

Modern Governments are faced by problems in the 
field of economic science as technical as those raised 
by war in the field of military or naval science. These 
economic problems are hardly less important than the 
military ones, and they are more continuously with us. 
Yet we have no organ for their systematic study. We 
have no thinking machine in economic affairs to corre- 
spond to the General Staff in war. 

Each of the many departments of State largely 
concerned with economic problems—Treasury, Board of 
Trade, Post Office, and the Ministries of Health, Labour, 
Transport, Agriculture—has, of course, its permanent 
civil servants, who become in time highly expert in the 
work of their departments. Occasionally some of these 
officials have some economic training; more often they 
have not. Whether they have or not, they do not meet 
the need. They are departmental, not general; they 
are absorbed in daily administration, allowing no time 
for continuous thought ; they latk the recognized posi- 
tion of the great technical chiefs of the fighting services. 
As a result, the main economic problems of the day, 
most of which stretch into the spheres of several depart- 
ments, receive no comprehensive technical investigation, 
or, as a rule, any consideration at all, till far too late. 
The position cannot be better illustrated than by seeing 
what has happened to post-war unemployment. 

During the war, it happened that for a month or 
so in 1916 certain officials—then in the Board of Trade 
—found themselves with leisure to consider some of the 
economic problems that might arise at the end of the 


war. These officials at once realized the probability of 
widespread dislocation and unemployment. The first 
fruits of their consideration was the Munition Workers’ 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1916; this Act was 
so framed that it could have been extended widely to 
cover most of the industries of the country; it was not 
in fact extended, because of the opposition of the 
industries concerned. In cotton, in wool, in boots and 
shoes, and in other industries, employers and workmen 
were agreed in scouting any special danger of unemploy- 
ment for years after the war, and in refusing to make 
any provision for it. The Munition Workers’ 
Act remained a torso. The reorganization of the 
Government at the end of 1916 scattered the group of 
Board of Trade officials and immersed them again in 
current work; none of them, as it happened, followed 
the problem of unemployment to the newly formed 
Ministry of Labour. A year later, those of us who still 
felt the need of making provision in advance for wide- 
spread and severe unemployment after the war, made 
another effort to get a hearing, through the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. The ‘‘ Civil War-Workers’ Com- 
mittee,’’ appointed by this Ministry, passed unanimously 
in February, 1918, a report advocating universal 
compulsory insurance, and setting out reasons and @ 
scheme. But no one was bound to pay serious attention 
to Reconstruction reports, and to this report no one did. 
Unemployment insurance was at last extended to the 
whole industrial population, by an Act passed in 
November, 1920, after the ground had been hopelessly 
queered by the free ‘‘ demobilization dole,’’ and when 
the crisis of unemployment was upon us. The oppor- 
tunity of building up a fund in advance by trifling 
deductions from war-time profits and wages, of recruit- 
ing and training an adequate administrative staff, of 
thinking out regulations at leisure, of avoiding 
‘* uncovenanted benefit ’’ and similar devices, had been 
lost by four years’ delay. 

Insurance, though indispensable, is only a palliative 
for unemployment. When the war ended was the time 
for surveying all the facts of unemployment, present and 
prospective, and seeing what could be done to bring 
about a return to peace conditions with a minimum of 
unemployment, and to ease the demobilization of the 
metal and engineering trades. The loans recently made 
by France to the small European States for the purchase 
of French munitions, in so far as they are not merely 
a way of getting rid of inferior surplus stocks, are a way 
of preventing unemployment in the French munition 
trades. Might we not have attempted something on the 
same lines, giving loans for the purchase, not of war 
munitions but of useful machinery, railway material, and 
the like? What chance, however, is there of this or 
any other considered scheme emerging while the problem 
of unemployment is referred simply to a Ministry of 
Labour, or, in the alternative, to a casual Cabinet 
Committee? 

The last stage of the history of the unemployment 
problem is familiar. The present Government, mis- 
judging equally the causes of our present troubles and 
the temper of the nation, have fortunately been pre- 
vented from doing anything to make matters worse. 
But is there anywhere any comprehensive technical 
survey of the problems to be solved by their successors 
before matters can be made better—any reasoned plans 
for the revival of foreign trade, the stabilization of 
prices, the migration of surplus labour, the evening-out 
of seasonal fluctuation, the organization of casual 
employment ? 

Let me take as another illustration of the bear- 
ing of serious economic study upon practical problems 
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the question of Imperial Preference. Behind all the 
nonsense that poses as argument for Protection, and all 
the unpractical theorizing in support of scientific tariffs 
for retaliation or defence of infant industries, is a real 
issue raised by the steady development of other 
industrial States than Britain, and by the tendency for 
each of these States to limit the entry of our manu- 
factures and to aim at self-sufficiency. The technical 
economic problem of one-sided Free Trade for a country 
which cannot be self-sufficient, in a world becoming 
increasingly industrialized, needs far closer analysis than 
it has received. The possibility, conditions, and 
economic advantages and disadvantages of seeking an 
escape from this position, if indeed it is an unsafe one, 
in an Imperial Customs Union, need detailed examina- 
tion both generally and with reference to the actual 
resources and distribution of the various members of 
that possible union. 

It would be easy to multiply instances. There are 
many other problems—of currency, of agriculture, of 
population, of trade fluctuation—all alike illustrating 
the same need for systematic study before decisions are 
taken. The two problems already named, of post-war 
unemployment and of Imperial Preference, are sufficient 
to emphasize the point which I wish to make. Both 
cover the work of several Departments of State, both 
raise purely technical questions of a very difficult kind, 
both call for continuous concentrated study. such as 
cannot be given by Ministers or officials engaged in 
administrative tasks. Neither problem, of course, can 
in any way be settled by economic experts. Economic 
analysis, in relation to these as to other practical 
questions, can do no more than present a balance of 
risks and advantages in the alternative courses under 
consideration by the Government of the day. The 
presentation of that balance’is only a first step to a wise 
decision, which, as a rule, must take into account not 
only economic gains and losses, but many other con- 
siderations of national and international politics as well. 
The point here made is that there is no regular means 
now of securing that, in questions of the first importance 
and difficulty, the economic balance is fairly and 
authoritatively put before those who have to decide. 
The really important questions, just because they 
transcend the sphere of any single Department, are apt 
to be referred to casual conferences, or to Committees 
of the Cabinet, bodies neither expert nor well adapted 
for continuous thought. The practical remedies for this 
difficulty will be considered in a subsequent article. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Waite those reliable barometers, the stock markets 
and the correspondence columns of the ‘‘ Times,”’ register 
increasing tremors at the prospect of a Labour Govern- 
ment among the more timid rentiers, the Christmas 
season has been darkened by no such shadow for the 
ordinary man or woman. Nor—it must be added—has 
it been lit up by any special hope. The British public 
maintains towards the political possibilities of the next 
few weeks its traditional attitude of good-humoured, 
unexpectant stolidity. It is prepared for anything. It 
is equally prepared for nothing. Its deepest conviction 
with regard to the warfare of parties is that of J. K. 
Stephen :— 


‘“« But the nation—mark the moral, 
For its value is untold— 
During each successive quarrel, 
Grew and prospered as of old.’’ 
We should, indeed, have to phrase this 


differently to-day, but the moral stands, 


somewhat 


Dr. Jowetr’s death, at a comparatively early age, 
removes a distinguished man and a gracious influence 
from the national life. Unlike Dr. Clifford, whom he 
has so closely followed to the grave, he played no part 
in public affairs. He was the least combative of men, 
and shrank from the political conflict with what in other 
days would have been described as an almost feminine 
dislike. It was very rarely that he could be induced 
to make any kind of public utterance outside the pulpit. 
This may have been due to a natural habit of extremely 
careful preparation, from which he would not depart. 
No great preacher ever put more labour into his 
sermons, which, from the first draft to the final revise, 
underwent an elaborate scheme of development. But in 
spite of this they preserved in delivery a freshness of 
feeling and a quietude of spirit that made them 
singularly moving and memorable. He employed no 
sensationalism of phrase and no histrionic methods, but 
he was nevertheless a great artist in a sort of pianissimo 
appeal to the emotions. His ministry at Carr’s Lane 
was hardly less illustrious than that of his great pre- 
decessor, Dr. Dale, and it is probable that no English 
preacher made so deep an impression on the mind of 
America as he did during his occupancy of the famous 
pulpit in Fifth Avenue. The last phase of his career, his 
ministry at Westminster Chapel, was overshadowed by 
the deep-seated trouble that was the cause of his death. 
He leaves behind him, in the minds of thousands who 
have worshipped under him on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the memory of a fine spirit, a beautiful life, 
and a rare and poignant eloquence. 


A Luioyp’s CorrEsPONDENT writes :— 

“‘ Following upon your paragraph concerning the 
projected removal of Lloyd’s, a word concerning Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping may perhaps 
have some interest. This great institution, which is now 
housed in an office in Fenchurch Street possessing one 
of the finest interiors in the City, was once part of Lloyd’s 
itself. Some kind of register has existed for about two 
centuries, but the present organization dates from 1834, 
when Mr. Thomas Chapman, a friend of Dickens, became 
the first chairman. The institution is governed by a 
Committee chosen from Lloyd’s, from the Marine Insur- 
ance Companies, and from representatives of shipowners 
and shipbuilders. It has no statutory authority, and is 
a classic example of the peculiarly British blend of private 
enterprise and collectivism. It has an army of surveyors 
at the principal home and foreign ports, and possesses 
a world-wide authority, built on foundations of probity 
and efficiency. 


‘** Another institution with world-wide ramifica- 
tions and of unique usefulness is the Salvage Association, 
also an offshoot of Lloyd’s which keeps close touch with 
its parent. It is governed by a Committee composed of 
members of Lloyd’s and representatives of the Marine 
Insurance Companies. It has no control over Lloyd’s 
agents, and yet, in regard to casualties, it is the direct- 
ing power. Under its present very able secretary it has 
obtained world-wide influence. It is perhaps worthy of 
remark that it is frequently an organ for international 
co-operation and an example of the fact that commerce 
is a uniting more than a severing influence. It is the 
baneful influence of Governments and prancing mili- 
tarists that turns commerce into an engine of jealousy 
and enmity.” 

Omicron. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF CHARLES DICKENS 





By J. D. BERESFORD. 


In a recent article, Mrs. Woolf suggested, pertinently 
and convincingly, that the chief failing of those three 
important novelists, Wells, Galsworthy, and Bennett, 
has been their inability to create character in the manner 
of, say, Dickens and Thackeray ; and she quotes Bennett 
himself to uphold her criticism, in the statement: 
‘“‘ The foundation of goed fiction is character-creating 
and nothing else.’’ 

This suggestion is of peculiar interest inasmuch as 
it does not seem possible to confute it in the sense— 
a perfectly justifiable one—intended. But before we 
condemn our selected trio by this single criterion, it may 
be worth while to extend our examination and consider 
whether or not there may be a valid psychological 
explanation for this apparent weakness. Can we not, 
for example, find some reason why the figures of Edward 
Ponderevo, Arthur Kipps, Soames or Jolyon Forsyte, 
Edwin Clayhanger or Constance Povey do not leave quite 
the same definite impression on the mind as the more 
outstanding portraits drawn by Dickens and Thackeray? 

The first and most obvious explanation is that which 
Mrs. Woolf lightly sports with at the end of her article. 
When we had turned the century with Hardy, Mere- 
dith, and Kipling as our three leading writers of fiction, 
we witnessed a quite definite movement in the develop- 
ment of actualism. Whether or not Wells, Gals- 
worthy, and Bennett consciously tried to approach their 
art from a new angle, is a question that we need not 
consider for our present purposes. What is of impor- 
tance is that we find in their novels a presentation of 
human beings that satisfies our sense of probability ; 
inasmuch as they are, like ourselves, composite, full of 
irresolutions, often self-conscious, and apt to change 
their minds; whereas in the novels of Dickens we find 
a single salient characteristic which is often given to 
us as portraying the complete man or woman. 

What would Dickens, for instance, have done with 
Sophia Baines? In her youth she is shown, more or 
less determinedly, as reckless, flighty even, of a not too 
exemplary honesty. Can we doubt that having thus 
shaped her, Dickens would have maintained the mould? 
The last state of Sophia, as a result of the steady confir- 
mation and deepening of these salient and instantly 
recognizable characteristics, would have been far worse 
than the first. But Mr. Bennett—pace all you wor- 
shippers of Victorian greatness—was aware of many 
things of which Dickens was blandly ignorant. 
Mr. Bennett was aware, in the first place, of heredity. 
He knew his Baineses ; and he recognized those inherited 
qualities in Sophia which, in the circumstances, would 
presently override the impulses of youth and leave her 
a successful, if not an altogether satisfied, woman. Hers 
is, in short, an absolutely convincing portrait. We 
know for certain—as soon as Mr. Bennett has told us— 
that she could have acted only as she is shown to have 
acted. Furthermore, she represents a type in the same 
sense that so many characters in Dickens represent 
types. Yet the average mind will forget a Sophia 
Baines and remember a Mrs. Nickleby or a Betsey 
Trotwood. 

Further examples are hardly necessary, but to point 
the application of the one cited to our other two 
novelists, it may be as well to add Edward Ponderevo 
and Soames Forsyte to the list. Both, according to 
the rigid classifications of the Dickensian methods, are 
‘““ bad ’? men; and in the case of the former we know 
what Dickens would have done from the sad instance of 
Montague rigs: Soames Forsyte, with his business 
capacity and his one act of brutality to his wife Irene, 
might possibly have become in Dickens’s hands a kind 
of Dombey. And we know quite well what Dickens 
would have done with Irene. 

Now, at first sight, the difference of treat- 
ment seems to be due solely to a change of 
attitude and of method. The older attitude with its 
resultant method evidences the fading influence of 
classicism, with its fundamental assumptions of a 


strict division into categories and the inescapable vigi- 
lance of a presiding and deeply interested Fate. Our 
three Edwardians had all pitched Fate out on to the 
rubbish-heap at the bottom of the garden—where it fell 
and failed to sprout. They were empiricists, a- 
posteriorists, and so far under the influence of the 
scientific method that they passionately desired to get 
as near the truth as a mere novelist may. They wanted 
before all things to present men and women as they 
themselves had seen them, not as Dickens did in 
a startling cartoon, but in three dimensions—at least 
three. After Fate had landed on the rubbish-heap, all 
sorts of queer things had gone after it, such things as 
predestination, the chronology of Bishop Usher, the 
theory of the divine origin of mankind, no end of fuuny- 
looking stuff ; and our three novelists sat down in their 
clean and rather bare houses to write of themselves and 
us in the light of observation and reason. 

But when we have justified their attitude, when we 
have admitted that they could not and should not have 
written in any other way about the men and women 
of their own time, we are still confronted with that 
difficult question as to whether the effect of their art on 
the public mind is as stimulating as that of Dickens. 
Just as, in the case of young children, Pip, Squeak, and 
Wilfred leave a clearer impression than Lewis Carroll’s 
White Rabbit or his Red Queen ; so, in the parallel case 
of our hypothetical average of public intelligence, the 
cartoonist will succeed where the chiaroscurist will fail. 
Your average reader of novels loves hard outlines, not 
subtleties and vague distances; certainties (or the 
appearance of them) rather than suggestions. But if 
we really care about our influence on him (Dickens, 
remember, was distinctly educative), ought we not to 
use the medium that reaches him more directly? 

The answer to that question necessitates an inquiry 
into the further consideration that was hinted at when 
we began this development with a conditional “‘ at first 
sight.’’ For we have reached a stage at which we may 
boldly ask whether the change of attitude in the novelist 
does not foreshadow a parallel change, as yet far 
from complete, in the reader. Is it perhaps true, for 
instance, that in the eighteen-forties there were more 
queer, one-ideaed, less complicated, less self-conscious 
people about in England than there are in the nineteen- 
twenties? Has that marked change in the tendency of 
philosophic thought that became comparatively wide- 
spread in the last quarter of the nineteenth century— 
opening so many doors on to unguessed-at vistas which 
retreat, and lose themselves in infinite distances, where 
once was the calm assurance of such definite labels as 
Heaven, Purgatory, and Hell to dissuade the adventurer 
from opening the door for himself—has that change of 
thought had its influence on the public mind, or, alter- 
natively, is it an indication of a rapidly developing 
change of consciousness? 

Personally—for, lacking the witness of the Galtonian 
Institute in this matter, I am driven back to expressing 
a personal opinion—I favour the latter solution. 
I believe that, taking the average English man or 
woman, we shall find them more aware of their own 
diversity, more introspective, and hence more compli- 
cated, than would be the corresponding specimens picked 
out from a sample of early Victorians. I remember my 
mother’s stories (she was born in 1837) of the friends 
who came to her father’s house in her youth, and many 
of these friends, with their stock tricks of speech and 
their stock reactions to religion, politics, and society, 
could have gone straight into a Dickens novel. And 
the characterization of them would have been adequate. 
I even remember similar specimens in my own ne ey 
Now, among my contemporaries, I search for them in 
vain. The world of to-day, as I see it, is filled with 
people who are too aware of themselves to be peculiar 
by conviction. The great divergencies of what we call 
“ types ’’—which means the abstraction of a prepon- 
derating characteristic—tend to converge by assimila- 
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tion. For when we become more aware of ourselves, we 
inevitably become more aware of other people. 

Even in politics, the process is displayed for us. 
Our parties witness to no passionate certitudes. Our 
leaders are no longer willing to die for their convictions, 
in the manner of a Burke, a Lincoln, or a Gladstone. 
They are conscientiously aware that there are two sides 
to every question; and only in the squalid emergencies 
of a general election should we now taunt a man with 
having changed his mind in regard to the advantages 
of, say, a fiscal policy. 

And if we admit this growing change due to the 
evolution of consciousness, shall we say that the art of 
Wells, Galsworthy, or Bennett is of a lower order of 
achievement than that of Dickens or Thackeray, because 
our selected trio have presented us with a characteriza- 
tion that is truer to our own day than the depicting of 
the older ‘‘ type ’’? Has not, for example, Mr. Bennett 
fully justified his dictum in his own work? Are his 
character-creating powers less than those of Dickens 
because they are more subtle? And, finally, is not the 
failure, such as it is, with those of us who are still in 
that condition in which we prefer Pip, Squeak, anc 
Wilfred to the Red Queen? 

I await the verdict. 


’ 





STREETS TO SHOP IN. 


Ir you should approach London from Hounslow three 
different towns will meet you, or London three times 
masquerading ; for some say that she is revealed only 
about St. Paul’s and where the Thames washes the 
wharves below Old College Street, and, lower down, 
Wapping Old Stairs and Greenwich steps. 

With real London made for ever exquisite by 
Thames and Wren, we are not concerned; of London 
with her white domes and flighty spires, her train of 
water, and her heart of gold, we are not to speak: let us 
catch her at her tricks, impudent in Hammersmith 
Broadway, travestied in serge and cheap brocade in 
High Street, Kensington, and in Bond Street superbly 
** of the world.”’ 

King Street, Hammersmith, leading to the Broad- 
way, is a very curious street; not far from it a ledge 
projecting from a house bears five bee-hives full of bees; 
it is said to be a busy thoroughfare, but it is chiefly busy 
with bees and pedestrians. It is empty in the morning, 
but gradually, throughout the day, the —_ gather, 
and by night, when the torches flare from the stalls in 
the market place, it is crammed. What do the people do? 
Why, walk and take the air. In long rows, often arm 
in arm, they encumber this main road, heedless of the 
nvter cars going to the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,’’ oblivious of 
trams, omnibuses, and lorries. The traffic is held up, 
and, unconcerned, the population moves ; enraged drivers 
hoot and shout while the regattas of the neighbourhood 
are discussed and lovers and footballers make trysts. 
I would not advise anyone to shop here, attractive and 
cheap as the shops are said to be, tempting as are their 
signs, usually alliterative: Tip-Top Top Coats, Kosy 
Koats for Kiddies, from Mills to Millions—no, I do not 
advise anyone to try and push in. If you are a stranger 
and do not know the gossip, it would be a waste of time, 
surely, to stand with a string-bag in a queue simply 
eaves-dropping—a one-sided business always, and rightly 
condemned by moralists. 

No—hasten on—London is like Cleopatra; she will 
change—and soon you will see High Street, Kensington. 
There is a time for High Street as for Hammersmith ; 
not so much the afternoon or evening, for then the 
shoppers are at home, eating their jolly teas, looking, 
one imagines, and dressed, like the wax figures of the 
shop windows, sitting in rooms that match exactly those 
furnished suites displayed every day before.so many 
feminine eyes. ...In the morning the housewives 
come, pushing, pushing; in the morning, the oisives, 
staring, staring. It is a pane: to get on to the pave- 
ment, but from the top of an omnibus it is easy to look 








down—sometimes these ladies of all ages and shapes, 
wrapped in the skins of animals, often as ancient and 
irregular, remind one of wasps crawling up a jar of 
honey ; some remain outside the glass, some fall in, and 
watching them we are filled with similar qualms of 
sickness. Before such tawdry stuffs, such unenhancing— 
whether for love or life—clothes and objects ; before such 
conjugal apartments, such wedding breakfasts, such 
anticipated grandeur (dining-rooms with shaded painted 
lights, cosy study gas fires, futurist divan cushions— 
baits for those who one day will be “‘ a little richer ’’)— 
before such castles, is it possible that thousands every 
day rapturously dream? Do they save up, do they live, 
for these? Nothing can be said about it, but having 
passed for several years up and down the High Street, 
Kensington, having watched the same wares and the 
same crowds, unchanging, or if changing, augmenting— 
more crowds—more wares—another sort of castle has 
from one heart definitely disappeared: the ‘‘ belief in 
immortality.” 

It is a pleasure to reach Bond Street. Bond Street 
attracts all epicures and flaneurs. With its tail in the 
gutter and its nose near the Prince of Wales, with Lyle’s 
tea on one side and Cartier’s diamonds on the other, 
with the Embassy Club heré and Sotheby’s there, with 
Agnew and Beale & Inman; with the possibility of 
having within reach a perfect ice at old Gunter’s, a 
perfect Matisse at Mr. Turner’s, or a perfect dose at 
Savory & Moore’s, all the perversities of refinement can 
be satisfied. We do not need Mr. Aldous Huxley or Mr. 
Michael Arlen as guide; we prefer the old rips from 
Monte Carlo, who, in the twilight of winter evenings, 
flashing their monocles, tilting their hats, take a last 
turn along the smartest thoroughfare of the world— 
under the very windows perhaps of the Silk Bag Shop 
where Sterne lived and died—‘‘ joyfully treading ”’ 
“‘ the old pleasing road ’’ which once was his, which 
now is ours, ‘‘ from Bond to Gerrard Street.’’ We 
prefer indeed those whom the old rips really love to look 
at, the short-haired, short-skirted shop girls, who hurry 
home at the same hour; or the couples who linger, who 
flaner, who loiter, buying here a gardenia, there a box 
of chocolates, here a pair of gloves; we prefer her who 
comes to order a trout from Gilson’s or him who buys 
his ripe Wensleydale, his rich ripe Stilton, or his old 
York Ham, only from the magnificent Pratt. 

But Bond Street is no doubt not the only place to 
shop in. There is the Tottenham Court Road. Here is 
London disguised again, and with a certain glamour, for 
almost everything you need is in the Tottenham Court 
Road. There are a theatre and several Night Clubs, 
besides the best bedding ; one turning leads to a restaurant 
whose patron and clientéle are famous, another to all that 
is most intelligent, to all that is most beautiful, in 
London. You can buy a dog-basket there and a foot- 
ball, the longest pair of waders and the finest figs, and, 
if you have a mind to, a ‘‘ warranted songster ’’ or a 
parrot. 

Potty FLINDERS. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“REUTERS’ MONOPOLY IN FOREIGN NEWS.” 

Sir,—I am very pleased to learn from Mr. Buchan’s 
letter of last week that Reuters’ News Agency is as “jealous 
of its independence as any newspaper,” but I am afraid that 
he is not fully aware of what are the actual conditions within 
his organization. He asks how Reuters can be the faithful 
mouthpiece of both the British and foreign Governments. An 
experience of my own will serve to illustrate how this 
apparently antagonistic service is performed. 

When Dr. Dorten first launched his still-born Republic 
on the Rhine in the summer of 1919, I was then the corre- 
spondent of the “ Daily Mail” with the American Army of 
Occupation at Coblenz. I interviewed Dorten, independently 
investigated the feelings of the people throughout the Rhine- 
land and the Palatinate, and came to the conclusion, borne 
out by time, that not only was there no popular enthusiasm 
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for the idea, but, on the contrary, direct opposition. The 
Havas News Agency, answering to the orders of the French 
Foreign Office and the wishes of General Mangin, portrayed 
the movement in glowing terms, and described’ daily how the 
people were rallying to the support of Dr. Dorten, while 
suppressing all news of the opposition to the idea of a 
Rhenish Republic. Any independent inquiry by Reuters 
would have destroyed these propaganda illusions, but the 
case, as presented by Havas, was printed in English news- 
papers over the authority of the word “ Reuter,” without any 
mention of the source of origin. This is how Reuters serves, 
indirectly, the wishes of the French Government. 

A year later I learned from the British Colonel who was 
in charge of the disarmament of Krupp’s works at Essen of 
an attempt to conceal guns from his mission. Von Bilow, 
the brother of Prince von Bulow, and one of the directors of 
Krupp’s, when challenged by the Colonel, admitted that guns 
had been concealed. I sent the story from Hanover to my 
paper, the “ Philadelphia Public Ledger,” and it was also 
printed in the official newspaper of the American Army on 
the Rhine, the “ Amaroc News.” The next day the German 
Government officially denied the truth of the story, and this 
denial was, quite correctly, sent by Reuters to London. But 
for weeks afterwards statements were appearing in English 
newspapers over the name of Reuter, and dated from Berlin, 
making it appear that an independent investigation had been 
held, and that my story was untrue. Reuters never carried 
out, I believe, any investigation on the spot; they only 
carried the propaganda of the Wolff Telegraph Bureau, with 
whom they maintain very close relations in Berlin. My 
story is still true, as the archives of the War Office will prove. 

I could supplement these two instances with many others 
from all parts of Europe, and also with the experiences of 
many of my colleagues serving their newspapers abroad ; and 
if Mr. Buchan will inquire among the foreign editors of the 
London newspapers, he will find that there are increasing 
complaints about the tendencious nature of Reuters’ news 
service. 

The truth is that Reuters reveals the designs of foreign 
Governments only through the animosities of rival Govern- 
ments. Revelations of the activities of the German Govern- 
ment come, not from Berlin, but from Paris through the 
Havas News Agency. Revelations of the ambitions of the 
French Government come, not from Paris, but from Berlin 
through the Wolff Telegraph Bureau. In trying to please 
all Governments we get perverted truth. It all depends upon 
who gets in first. 

Mr. Buchan speaks glibly of independent investigations 
by Reuters’ correspondents and the discovery of “mare’s 
nests.” But will Mr. Buchan kindly tell me how many 
Englishmen are employed solely by Reuters in each of the 
countries of Europe, and how many Englishmen are avail- 
able for independent investigations? I have just spent six 
weeks in Germany, and I have been able to find only one 
Englishman in the service of Reuters for the whole of that 
country outside the Ruhr; the rest are Germans or the 
agents of the Wolff Telegraph Bureau. The Associated Press 
of America, on the contrary, have three Americans in Berlin, 
one in Munich, and others in the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 
They are thus able to send an American to any part of 
Germany to investigate the truth of any situation. What is 
true of Germany is also true of France and other European 
countries. Reuters is under-staffed, and thus has to rely 
upon the information supplied by foreign news agencies. 

The monopoly of which I spoke in my article arises from 
the fact that Reuters has no serious competition, and that, 
owing to its status, it enjoys transmission facilities provided 
by the British and foreign Governments that give it great 
advantages over its rivals. 

Mr. Buchan says that the policy of Reuters has always 
been identical with that of the Associated Press of America, 
but can Mr. Buchan point to any revelation by Reuters that 
went against the wishes of a foreign Government, like that of 
the Associated Press, through their correspondents in Ire- 
land during the rebellion, when they defied Dublin Castle? 

If Reuters wishes to be truly independent, it must have 
adequate staffs, that will make it free of foreign news 
agencies subsidized by foreign Governments. Until then, all 

talk of independence is only talk.—Yours, &c., 


Hersert Balitey. 
London. 









THE TASK OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

Sm,—By common consent the primary task of the new 
Parliament will be to define this country’s attitude towards 
the grim tragedy now reaching its climax on the Continent. 
The scene is not obscure. Nay, to an unprejudiced eye it 
is shot with daylight. There lies before us a definite and 
immediate choice between two European policies: on 
this side, Legality ; on that, the resolute hairsplittings of a 
monomaniac: on this side, Justice; on that, the indis- 
criminate fury of gesticulating journalists: on this side, 
the Sporting Instinct; on that, the coercion of the most 
intelligent, the most industrious white population in the 
world by armed negroes: on this side, Fair Play; on that, 
the beastly tyranny of hired gaolbirds: on this side, a 
peaceful diplomacy; on that, the corruption by loans of 
smaller States into political counters: on this side, com- 
mercial honesty; on that, a cynical refusal to discharge 
debts to an ally less prosperous than yourself: on this side, 
arbitration ; on that, the busy creation of submarines and 
war-planes: here, enlightened self-interest; there, the 
crusade of suicide. In this extremity, the British electorate 
is ready and willing to support audacity in our foreign 
policy. Dare we look to the new Parliament for men with 
the patient courage of Pitt, the practical patriotism of 
Palmerston, and the sagacious independence of Smuts? 
Nothing less will serve.—Yours, &c., 


Witiram C. SEARLE. 
Artillery Mansions, Westminster, 
December 15th, 1923. 


P.R. AND THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to protest against the con- 
fusion—which has infected even leading articles in 
Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZUM—between the Alternative 
Vote and Proportional Representation? These two elec- 
toral systems are diametrically opposed in aim, and spring 
from wholly different conceptions of Parliamentary 
representation. The Alternative Vote is designed to ensure 
that a local minority does not monopolize representation in 
a single-member constituency—a design which it does not 
necessarily succeed in accomplishing, as its effect is to give 
the smallest of three minorities the choice between the other 
two, not to produce a true local majority where none exists. 
Proportional Representation is designed to ensure that, in 
the country taken as a whole and in each part of it, 
majorities and minorities have their fair share of repre- 
sentation. 

There are, broadly speaking, two different and opposed 
classes of systems of representation: majority systems (of 
‘which the Alternative Vote is one) on the one hand, and 
proportional systems on the other. To say that our present 
electoral system ought to be remedied by the introduction 
either of the Alternative Vote or of Proportional 
Representation is as reasonable as to say that the present 
fiscal system ought to be remedied by the introduction either 
of Protection or of Free Trade.—Yours, &c., 

0. 

December 17th, 1923. 





POETRY 


ROBIN. 


O Rosin with the bright brown eye 
And ear a-cock for clink of spade, 
Do you suppose I cannot spy 

The reason you’re so unafraid? 


Nay, Robin dear, full well I know 
Where souls of jolly gardeners go, 

‘And snug within whose cheerful breast 
Remind us still that they know best. 


H. H. BasHrorp. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 





THE FASCINATION OF CRIME. 


Most of us are not criminal, and have no inclination or 
desire to commit any crime; we have, so far as I can 
discover by introspection, no admiration for those who 
do commit crimes. We have no admiration for lawyers 
and judges, a considerable distrust of the administration 
of justice, and some repugnance to the Courts. And 
yet crime and nearly everything connected with it are 
extraordinarily fascinating. If there is a good “‘ case ”’ 
in the morning or evening paper, it is the first thing 
that we turn to. In every grade of society the cause 
célébre of the moment is one of the chief topics of polite 
or impolite conversation. And in the world of books, as 
a Literary Editor soon finds to his astonishment, there 
is an immense output of volumes, by no means cheap 
or nasty, which have crime and criminals as their subject. 


* ~ * 


In the last week or so, I have read no fewer than 
four books about crime, and it is improbable that four 
books upon any other single subject, published during 
the same time, would have proved so interesting. Here 
are their names: ‘‘ The Bravo Mystery and other 
Cases,’ by Sir John Hall, Bart. (Lane, 12s. 6d.); 
‘‘ Dramatic Days at the Old Bailey,’ by Charles 
Kingston (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.); ‘‘ Insanity and the 
Criminal,’’ by John C. Goodwin (Hutchinson, 18s.) ; 
‘‘ Trial of Frederick Bywaters and Edith Thompson,”’ 
edited by Filson Young (Hodge, 10s. 6d.). One or two 
of these books are not distinguished by any marked 
excellence. Mr. Kingston, for instance, has produced 
an extraordinary jumble of stories and snippets about 
crimes, criminals, judges, and lawyers; on any other 
subject, I confess, I should have found a book of this 
kind practically unreadable, and it speaks for the fas- 
cination of crime that, in the case of Mr. Kingston’s 
book, I found it difficult not to read it. 


o * * 


Sim Joun Haux’s book and ‘“‘ The Trial of Frederick 
Bywaters and Edith Thompson,’’ both of which in their 
different ways have considerable merits, show at once 
where some of the fascination of crime comes from. The 
third word in Sir John Hall’s title, ‘‘ The Bravo 
Mystery,”’ tells a good deal of the tale. The Bravo 
mystery is so fascinating because it is so mysterious. 
On December 7th, 1876, Mr. Charles Bravo married the 
widow of Captain Ricardo, both of them being persons 
of means, and went to live in a large, sham Gothic, 
castellated, stuccoed mansion in Balham, accompanied 
by Mrs. Ricardo’s bosom friend, Mrs. Cox. Four 
months later, on April 18th, after dinner, at about 
10 p.m., Mr. Bravo was taken violently ill with internal 
pains and sickness, and, having endured two days of 
great suffering, died at four o’clock in the morning of 
April 2lst. After two inquests the following facts were 
established: Mr. Bravo died from having taken a very 
large dose of the poison antimony ; between the death of 
Captain Ricardo and her marriage to Mr. Bravo, 
Mrs. Ricardo had been the mistress of the well-known 
physician of that time, Dr. Gully; Mrs. Cox asserted 
that, when Mr. Bravo was first taken ill, he said to her: 
‘* T have taken poison, for Gully; don’t tell Florence ”’ 
(Florence being Mrs. Bravo), but, throughout the two 
days of his agony, to everyone else he persistently and 
vehemently denied that he had ever taken any poison. 
The verdict of the jury which held the second inquest 
was that Mr. Bravo ‘‘ did not commit suicide; that he 
did not meet his death by misadventure; that he was 
wilfully murdered by the administration of tartar emetic, 
but there is no sufficient evidence to fix the guilt upon 
any person or persons.’’ The verdict implied that Mrs. 
Cox’s story was a lie, and the ‘“‘ man in the street ”’ 
concluded that Mrs. Cox had put antimony into the 


Burgundy which Mr. Bravo was proved to have drunk 
at dinner on the fatal evening. Hence the following 
parody, Sir John Hall tells us, became popular at the 
time :— 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds her husband in the way, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy 
What art can turn him into clay? 


“‘ The only means her aims to cover 
And save herself from prison locks 

And repossess her ancient lover 

Are Burgundy and Mrs. Cox.”’ 


But though it is impossible not to agree with the verdict 
at the inquest and to share the popular suspicion of 
Mrs. Bravo and Mrs. Cox, there was no real evidence 
against them and no evidence of any adequate motive 
for their poisoning Mr. Bravo. The case remains a 
mystery, and in that, even after fifty years, lies half 


its fascination. 
* * * 


Burt there is another element even more fascinating 
than mystery in the stories of many crimes and 
criminals and in the reports of their trials. Dolls’- 
houses are usually made with the front of the house on 
a hinge, so that you can, when you like, turn back the 
whole front of the house and see the inside displayed 
from the attics to the cellars. A criminal trial very 
often seems to do the same to some unfortunate house- 
hold in actual life. It is as though the front of some 
house in Balham or Mayfair were suddenly removed 
bodily, and there is revealed to you the everyday life, 
even the secret thoughts and passions of its inhabitants, 
from the butler in the basement decantering the 
Burgundy to poor Mr. Bravo dying on the first floor 
because he drank it. The actual events and facts thus 
revealed are often sordid and commonplace enough, but 
every now and again behind them you can catch 
a glimpse of how extraordinary are the secret thoughts 
and passions of human beings. It is this which makes 
the stories of so many uninteresting crimes romantic. 
The second of Sir John Hall’s ‘‘ mysteries’ is a good 
example. There was very little mystery in the tragedy 
which took place in Northumberland Street sixty-two 
years ago. Mr. Roberts, “‘ a prosperous middle-aged 
bill-discounter,’’ a married man with a family, inveigled 
a Major Murray into his offices in Northumberland 
Street and then suddenly opened fire on him with a 
revolver and wounded him in the neck and head. 
Major Murray did not lose consciousness, and a terrific 
struggle followed in which finally Major Murray, with the 
help of a large black bottle and a pair of tongs, beat the 
bill-discounter to death. The cause of this crime was 
merely this: Major Murray had never seen Mr. Roberts 
before, but Mr. Roberts had conceived a passion for a 
young lady who passed as Mrs. Murray, and who had 
come to him some time before for a small loan. I cannot 
do better than give an extract from the leading article 
in the ‘‘ Times’ of July 27th, 1861:— 

“It is unnecessary to say what, or rather who was, 
the one great object in Mr. Roberts’s scheme of happi- 
ness, the absence of which converted all the worldly 
comforts and success of a prosperous middle-aged bill 
discounter into gall and bitterness and finally pre- 
cipitated him into chaos. . . . Mr. Roberts’s pursuit of 
Mrs. Murray was as coarse, disgusting, and brutal an 
affair as can be imagined, and yet, with the horrible 
death struggle in the rooms, it is a romance, because at 
the bottom of the whole lies his powerful, absorbing, 
and uncontrollable passion . . . . and the end of it all 
was the tragical death of the most impassioned, 
enthralled, romantic, demoniacal, atrocious, and miser- 
able of all bill-discounters.”’ 

Leonarp Woo-r. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. HARDY’S PLAY. 


The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall. By 
THOMAS HARDY. (Macmillan. 6s.) 








To read this poem without prejudice is impossible. It is 
the work of Mr. Hardy—of a man who has done some of the 
greatest things in modern literature. And the signature is 
not only on the title-page; Mr. Hardy -might join in the 
ancient poet’s boast, that every page bears the impression 
of his private seal. If “The Dynasts’’ and the lyrics had 
never existed, and if this “Famous Tragedy” came to us 
under an unknown name, it would, no doubt, provoke a good 
deal of question. What right has anyone, we might ask, 
to reduce this splendid story to an action of such passionless, 
naive simplicity, that it is only to be recognized by the 
names of the characters? And if the requirements of a 
“Play for Mummers” be the plea, why have those require- 
ments been so little regarded in the diction? Why invest 
this extremely simplified action with language of such harsh 
and intricate oddity ? 

But these are the very qualities which sort exactly with 
the Thomas Hardy we all know and, I should hope, all 
revere. The oddity of his diction is a thing we are quite 
ready for; at least, if we are not ready for it, it must be 
because we have not read his lyrics, and that should, nowa- 
days, amount to a confession of illiteracy. But if we are 
ready for it, we know how to take it; we know what novel 
subtleties of significance it has proved capable of conveying ; 
and if, as we read this “ Famous Tragedy,” we accept it in 
hope that this unusual capacity will again justify it, we 
shall certainly not be disappointed. When we come upor 
lines like these : — 

** She’s glode off like a ghost, with deathy mien; 

It seems toward the ledge—yes, she—the Queen ’”’; 
to which Brangwain must answer :— 
‘** She’s over the cliff, and Tristram’s brachet with her! .. . 

What have we here? ... Sir Tristram’s body? O!” 
we take such awkwardness as part of the price we have to 
pay for excellence elsewhere—a most individual excellence, 
which, fortunately, sounds past mistake in the very opening 
of the play: Merlin, phantasmal “ presenter,” says :— 

‘*T saw these times I represent, 
Watched, gauged them as they came and went, 
Being ageless, deathless. And those two 
Fair women—namesakes—well I knew! 
Judge them not harshly in a love 
Whose hold on them was strong; 
Sorrow therein they tasted of, 
And deeply, and too long! ”’ 

The extreme simplicity of the action, too, quite apart 
from the play’s occasion, belongs absolutely to the mind 
which conceived the colossal simplicity of ‘The Dynasts.” 
In short, “The Queen of Cornwall” is a sort of epitome of 
its author’s idiosyncrasies ; every line of it, and the poem as 
a whole, remind us of former triumphs won by just these 
methods. The delight of seeing these notable powers and 
faculties still vigorously daring is a thing we cannot purge 
from our judgment; but the value of the poem, however 
difficult to assess in “ objective’ terms, is assuredly some- 
thing more than the value of reminiscence. It is not one of 
the great versions of the story. It might be plausibly argued 
that it is not a version of the story at all; since a story that 
is all passion can scarcely survive the complete elimination 
of passion. But it is a beautiful piece of shapely artistic logic 
—the work of a man whose imagination cannot be active 
except as the achievement of that keen delineation and subtle 
coherence which we call form. And the very thing which 
most modern versions of the story evade or slur or botch—the 
contest of the two Iseults—is the thing which Mr. Hardy’s 
genius holds most securely. Iseult of the White Hands and 
“Tsot ma drue, Isot m’amie,” here confront each other, cer- 
tainly, in a region of somewhat dry, mathematical light ; but 
the manner of their confrontation seems to me not so much 
inhuman as a kind of abstract quintessence of the inevitable 
enmity between two eternally opposite natures. Here, I 
should suppose, the poem may claim to be a memorable 
thing: not only as a poem by Thomas Hardy, but as a new 
enrichment of an immortal story. 

LascELLes ABERCROMBIE. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


Christian Thought : Its History and Application. Lectures 
written for delivery in England during March, 1923. By 
the late Ernst TROELTSCH, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin, and sometime Professor of Theology 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated into English by 
various hands, and Edited, with an Introduction, by Baron 
F. VON H&GEL. (University of London Press. 5s.) 

WE have set out at length the title of this somewhat pathetic 

little volume because it tells its own tale. The six 

lectures here translated and printed, though prepared for, 
were never delivered at Oxford, and they therefore come to 
us, as it were, from “the other side.” They convey, when 
translated into our language by pious hands, an air—an 

unwonted air in these days of strife and contention—of a 

simple and profound piety, and an enviable faith in the 

strength and soundness of the author’s own convictions. 

Although Professor Troeltsch reveals himself in every 
line of these lectures as a man, not only of piety, but of 
modesty, none the less—as, indeed, is often the case with 
modest men—he stands forth as one who takes himself, his 
thoughts, his opinions, his books, with an almost desperate 
seriousness, and expects his readers to do the same. 

In the first of these lectures, the only one we have space 
even to glance at—entitled “The Place of’ Christianity 
among World Religions ’’—the Professor puts on paper the 
history of the growth of his religious philosophy. Needless 
to say that Ernst Troeltsch, like so many others of his 
inquiring turn of mind, began life with assumptions into 
the origin of which he never found occasion to examine. His 
assumptions were twofold : first, the existence of a Spiritual 
Power called God, and second, the unceasing, beneficent, 
and wonder-working Spirit of Jesus. Whether these assump- 
tions were innate, or whether he imbibed them from “an 
unusually gifted and forceful mother,” cannot be known ; 
but there these assumptions were all the time, at the back 
of the Professor’s head. 

Whenever anyone endowed with a pure and tender and 
naturally religious spirit starts life with beliefs like these, 
his future course cannot contain any very great surprises ; 
nor can it really very much matter which one of the many 
routes, already marked on the maps, he ultimately takes. 
The beginning contains the end. 

Like the good German he was, Troeltsch was a reader 
from the first, and having received “a predominantly 
humanistic and historical education,” he soon discovered 
that these favourite studies were bound to come into sharp 
collision with those initial beliefs that required him impera- 
tively to reach. “a vital and effective religious position.” On 
the one side were “ the perpetual flux of the historian’s data 
and the distrustful attitude of the historical critic towards 
conventional traditions ; the real events of the past being 
discoverable only as a reward of ceaseless toil, and then 
only with approximate accuracy.” On the other side of this 
student’s nature was “the eagerness of the trusting soul to 
receive the divine revelation and to obey the divine com- 
mand.’”’ He goes on to tell us “it was largely out of this 
conflict—which was no hypothetical one, but a fact of my own 
practical experience—that my entire theoretical standpoint 
took its rise.” 

This perpetual conflict between the historical sense and 
the religious sense is always a serious one. We know how 
Carlyle and Renan dealt with it—but then neither of these 
two men would ever have been content to take his stand upon 
a mere theory. In 1909 Troeltsch published his first book, 
“On the Absolute Validity of Christianity,” which dealt 
with this old conflict ‘ between the spirit of critical scep- 
ticism generated by the ceaseless flux and manifold contra- 
dictions within the sphere of history, and the demand of the 
religious consciousness for certainty, for unity, and for 
peace.’ It was whilst writing, or composing, this first book 
of his, that Troeltsch found it necessary to abandon opinions 
he had once entertained, first, as to Christianity being 
proved by miracles, not, indeed, so-called “ Nature miracles,” 
but by the “ miracles of interior conversion and the attain- 
ment of a higher quality of life through communion with 
Jesus”; and second, the Hegelian view which regarded 
Christianity as the perfected expression of all religions. He 
gives his reasons for abandoning these positions, and the 
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conclusion which he seeks to establish in his first book is 
that in the-realm of religion Individuality is the keynote, 
and that Christianity “owes its claim to universal and 
absolute validity, not to the correctness of its reasoning nor 
to the conclusiveness of its proofs, but to God’s revelation of 
Himself in individual hearts and lives.” 

With an almost laborious conscientiousness the Pro- 
fessor details how in his later years and books he modified 
some of his earlier opinions. He is not now quite so sure 
as he was in his first book in thinking he had proved the 
supreme validity of a Christianity which, by the force of 
events, has become the religion of Europe and “ has entirely 
lost its Oriental character and become Hellenized and 
Westernized.” He therefore opines that it is just possible 
“that other racial groups, living under entirely different 
cultural conditions, may experience their contact with the 
Divine Life in quite a different way, and may themselves 
also possess a religion which has grown up with them, and 
from which they cannot sever themselves so long as they 
remain what they are—and they may quite sincerely regard 
this as absolutely valid for them.” 

Our space is exhausted. We must here leave the Pro- 
fessor, now at rest in the Infinite, groping his way along 
in the twilght of his own cogitations to his doubtful con- 
clusions. One thing was sorrowfully brought home to us 
whilst reading this book, and that was the exaggerated view 
taken by this pious author, a Professor at Berlin, as to the 
part actually played by the Christian religion in Europe. 
He tells us: “ All our thoughts and feelings are impregnated 
with Christian motives and Christian presuppositions.” Are 
they, indeed? Who would have thought it? 


AvuGusTINE BIRRELL. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


The National Gallery (Italian Schools). 
J. Houmss. (Bell. 21s.) 


Tus is a useful book. It is a guide to the Italian pictures 
in the National Gallery written for people of some sensi- 
bility and culture ; and it should be said at once that anyone 
who finds it above his head, anyone whose culture and 
sensibility are below the level aimed at by Sir Charles, had 
better keep out of picture-galleries altogether. 

The author’s method is urbane and persuasive. Starting 
from the Greco-Roman portraits in the vestibule, he leads 
his visitor through the Italian rooms, stopping here and 
there before a picture to expatiate on history, psychology, 
technique, and—what will make his book seem strange and 
even a little disconcerting to the general reader—to call atten- 
tion sometimes to the artistic qualities of the greatest works 
of art. Needless to say, Sir Charles handles the subject as 
tactfully as possible; but to many a good citizen it must 
come as a shock to hear the Director of the National Gallery 
saying of the Botticelli portrait of a youth :— 

‘The vitality of the portrait is really inherent in the 
quality of the lines with which it is drawn. ... That such 
lines or groups of lines should be able by their mere force, 
direction, subtlety, or interplay to stimulate our senses thus 
strongly, may seem at first sight an exaggerated claim. Yet, 
until this fact is fully grasped and understood, the message 
of the world’s greatest draughtsmen will remain a sealed 


book, and the touch of a supreme master will convey no real 
or vivifying pleasure to us.”’ 


Compare this with what John Addington Symonds has to say 
about Botticelli—about the “ Mars and Venus,” for instance 
—and you cannot help realizing that “ celui qui a remis tout 
en question,” that Picasso, has had his effect—a very indirect 
one, no doubt—on official English criticism even. 

This is a book for the people who are fond of calling 
themselves “ordinary educated men and women”; and 
if only such men and women will read it attentively, 
we honestly believe they will feel less bored and helpless 
in picture-galleries than they generally look. It has the 
merit, as rare in guide-books as in learned works on art 
and artists, of being pleasantly written and perfectly intel- 
ligible; and, by a phrase here and an instance there, the 
author allows us to divine that in his opinion experts are 
none the worse for occasionally lifting their noses from 
catalogues and photographs to take a breath of literature 


By Sir CHARLES» 


We fancy the readers for whom Sir Charles writes would have 
been glad of more dates in the text—they are all tucked away 
in an index. The illustrations are copious, and the plain 
ones adequate; but the coloured reproductions are bad 
enough to mar seriously an otherwise admirable work. 


C. B. 


“THE VICTORIAN PAGEANT.” 


Victorian Poetry. 
Stoughton. 2s., 6d.) 


Robert Browning: Poet and Philosopher, 1850-1889. By 
FRANCES M. Sim. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. DrinxwaTer has contributed what should prove a 
popular addition to Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s People’s 
Library, a fat and informative half-crown’s-worth divided 
into two unequal parts, about one-and-ninepence-worth 
devoted to the manner, and the remainder to the material, of 
Victorian Poetry. “The Pageant of English Poetry,” as we 
see it unrolled as a subject for schoolroom or lecture-hall, 
must have its text-books, and this should do excellently ; the 
insistence on diction here particularly suggests that the 
author has studied the requirements of Examiners in 
English. It is possible, however, to complain that the con- 
ventional pageant is unsatisfactory for other than academic 
purposes. Of the earlier phases of English Poetry, through 
which Mr. Drinkwater takes us in an introductory chapter, 
little survives which a Corpus or a scholar would dare to 
neglect on the grounds of triviality or vulgarity ; a golden 
glamour covers the whole period, and we can accept its every 
product uncritically. But once securely arrived at the age 
of Pope, we discover certain types of poetry then existing 
which are quite off the academic maps ; yet, without a presen- 
tation of these, comment on the age as a whole takes a 
partizan turn. 

Mr. Drinkwater writes :— 

‘* When we pass into a world of new artistic aim, the 
world of which Alexander Pope is president, we find the 
same thing happening (i.e., that poetic diction is ‘ the com- 
mon language,’ but used ‘above the common pitch’). 
The worldly pilgrims of Chaucer’s book, Elizabeth’s intrepid 
adventurers, the saintly learning and gestured gallantry that 
fought it out in Puritan England, have in turn passed from 
the centre of the stage of articulate national life to make 
way for the man about town, the philanderer, the coquette, 
and the sententious moralist.’’ 

And so on, straight through Gray and Collins to Wordsworth 
and the Romantic Revival. 

One does not, of course, object to the “ cutting” of the 
pageant, but to the principle which guides the cutting. That 
phrase “ centre of the stage of articulate national life’’ raises 
awkward questions. Who is the dramatic manager? And 
where is the audience sitting? I can best make my point by 
quoting a stanza or two of the ballad “ Wednesbury Cocking,”’ 
as a corrective to the implication that the poetry and life of 
the eighteenth century were only articulate at St. James’s, or 
the still more unfortunate implication that if there was other 
poetry or life it was either bad or inarticulate :— 

** At Wednesbury there was a cocking, 

A match between Newton and Scroggin, 
The colliers and nailers left work 
And all to old Spittle’s went jogging : 
To see this noble sport 
Many noble men resorted, 
And though they had but little money, 
Yet that little they freely sported.” 
A ballad as rude and strong as Sidney found “ Chevy Chace,” 
to stir the heart like a trumpet, working up from calm 
beginnings to its feverish climax :— 
“Then the company fell in discord, 
A bold, bold fight then ensued. 
Bite, bludgeon, and bruise was the word 
Till Walsall men all were subdued. 
Ralf Moody bit off a man’s nose 
And wished he could have him slain, 
So they trampled both cocks to death 
And they made a draw of the main. 

Does not that account in part for the glassily p shed 
verses of Shenstone, Jago, and Richard Graves? Simuarly, 
from a sympathetic discussion of the Victorians, Browning, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, T. E. Brown, Swinburne, Pat- 
more, and all the rest of them, not excluding Alice Meynell, 
Mr. Drinkwater omits Mr. Hardy, who, “although he might 
be claimed as at least partly Victorian in date, seems as a 


By JOHN DRINKWATER. (Hodder & 
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poet to belong to a later age in everything else.” This dis- 
tinction between “date” and “everything else” is an over- 
subtle one, and it may be suggested that a study of Mr. 
Hardy’s poetic development throughout the last forty years 
of the Victorian era would throw as interesting a light on 
what Mr. Drinkwater fancies to be the main stream of 
Victorian poetry as “ Wednesbury Cocking” does on the 
eighteenth-century mainstreamers, with their aristocratic 
dread of enthusiasm, colloquialism, irregular metres, and 
so on. It is not only Mr. Hardy and Meredith who are 
omitted—the latter on the ground of his “accidental” 
Victorianism—but there is not even a sneering reference to 
the immensely formative contributions to Victorian poetry of 
Mrs. Hemans, Martin Tupper, and others, against whom the 
mainstream Victorians had much the same complaint as the 
supporters of Mr. Hardy now raise against Tennysonians and 
Browningites. Tupper is doubly poison to the present age, 
surely ; but in an age as far away from the Victorians as 
the present age is advanced from, say, Lydgate, the works 
of Tupper will be given the same honourable interment 
in the poetic Corpus as those of the monk of Bury now enjoy. 
There is good stuff in Lydgate? Then they will find it one 
day in Tupper. I will give Mr. Drinkwater the opportunity 
of shrugging all this away by suggesting that no pageant of 
Victorian poetry will satisfy me if it does not include Edward 
Lear’s songs and ballads, which, sailing under the flag of 
nonsense, yet embody an aspect of reality that we miss in 
Browning’s most buoyant, Swinburne’s most ecstatic, and 
Tennyson’s most melodious line. One is constantly baffled 
by Mr. Drinkwater’s references to the “ accidental ”—Fitz- 
Gerald’s “ principal life-work, the Rubaiyat,” was “ acci- 
dental,” we are informed—unless it be that Mr. Drinkwater 
is quixotically maintaining the Victorian view that every- 
thing which does not conform to a preconceived view of life 
does not count and can be brushed aside. So, by the way, 
Mr. Drinkwater disregards FitzGerald’s “accidental,” but 
certainly very scathing criticisms of “poor Alf’s” poetic 
progress after his Laureateship, and quotes him in one pas- 
sage as having sat dangerously among the claqueurs. 

Miss Frances Sim’s new volume on Browning is of a 
piece with her first ; the authoress, in a style commendably 
calm, but not wanting in generosity, summarizes poem by 
poem, with a concurrent biography, Browning’s entire output 
from 1850 to 1889. She is particularly good on Browning’s 
attitude to Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Social Evils, and simi- 
lar distressing tests, too powerful to be dismissed as acci- 
dents, of the poet’s philosophy. This philosophy, as a matter 
of fact, was not strictly philosophy at all, but ethics, 
dialectic, psychology, and mere warm-heartedness, which are 
to philosophy rather like what the illustrations are to a 
difficult book, or a practical analogy to a theory of mathe- 
matics. 

Rosert GRAVES. 


THE FEMALE MACENAS OF HILL STREET. 


Mrs, Montagu, Queen of the Blues: her Letters and 
Friendships from 1762 to 1800. Edited by REGINALD 
BLUNT. Two vols. (Constable. 42s.) 


ProrounDiy interesting though his book is, Mr. Blunt has 
clearly thrown up the brief of his predecessor Mrs. Climenson. 
The letters interest him not so much for their own sake as 
for the light they throw on the times and the friends of their 
writer. Mr. Blunt is probably no thorough-paced lover of 
the century. We should suspect him of being unable to get 
through a Richardson novel, and we are convinced that he 
did not feel morally braced for at least two chapters by the 
one specimen from the pen of Mrs. Chapone he includes. 
So, naturally, he panders to the weak-kneed taste of the day 
by burking the letters of those long, sententious disquisitions 
with which it is impossible to imagine a true Blue not 
regaling a friend at pretty regular intervals. After all, the 
chief pleasures one derives from this type of eighteenth- 
century writing are the restfulness—‘ those great, still 
books,” as Tennyson said of “ Clarissa ”—and the unconscious 
amusement which they afford in the portentous solemnity 
of the imitations of Johnson or Richardson. The attraction 
lies in the difference from our own world. 

Hence we miss all that is implied by such a phrase as 
the Female Mecenas of Hill Street, even after the move to 












Portman Square and the dawning of the awful splendour 
of the vast assemblies in the Feather Room. Of the Queen 
of the Blues as such, too, there is hardly a trace. We have 
rather the admirable business woman who thoroughly enjoys 
managing her collieries and her great wealth, the liberal and 
enlightened employer, the generous patron of letters and of 
deserving distress wherever she finds it, and, above all, the 
great lady with her host of friends. “She is made for the 
great world and is an ornament to it,” said Hannah More; 
but Fanny Burney brings out unerringly the obverse of the 
medal when she emphasizes her lack of the don d’aimer, or 
even of the understanding of it. One sees this in her indig- 
nant amazement at her delightful companion, “the fair 
Gregory,” having the imprudence to marry a penniless curate 
whom she loved and throw over all the advantages of her 
assured position. The specimen given of the letters of this 
lady, who was to be the mother of Alison the historian, 
reveals a personality of a charm that has not its equal in the 
collection. | Mrs. Montagu’s head always dominated her 
heart, even in her sinning—“in body a Saint, in mind a 
great sinner,” as she puts it. Herein, we think, lies the 
vital difference between her and the French salonniéres of the 
day Mme. du Deffand, by the way, whom she visited in 
Paris, actually asked Horace Walpole: ‘“ Est-elle des vrais 
Montagus?’’ She lacked temperament. We would not have 
her sin; angels and ministers, Mrs. Chapone and Mrs. 
Carter, defend us! But she admits, for she can laugh at her 
own faults, that she never felt the temptation. And then 
one thinks of Julie de l’Espinasse. Mrs. Thrale is far 
nearer akin to these French women, and is no more a Blue- 
stocking than they were. She wore her Latin as lightly as 
a well-educated woman of to-day wears her French, as we 
see in her letters, so much more alive and more truly feminine 
than Mrs. Montagu’s. Then, had she not the pluck to marry 
Piozzi, for which Mrs. Montagu wrote her down a lunatic? 
Yet, for all her impulsive charm, there was a damning 
shallowness about the woman, who, after burying two hus- 
bands and most of her children, and quarrelling with the 
rest and with all her old friends, could declare, about the 
time when she herself opened the great ball she gave at 
Bath on her eightieth birthday, “I don’t know how it is, I 
never was in affliction.” 

Perhaps it was the consciousness of her own deficiencies 
that explains Mrs. Montagu’s real love of a rake, such as the 
young Montagu or her cousin Sterne, to whose daughter 
Lydia she was godmother. It certainly made her wondrous 
charitable towards them. Naturally, the bubbling spirits of 
Fidget, when, as a miss in her ’teens, she rattles along about 
her balls and coach upsets and dosing her father’s tea with 
saffron to drive off the hyp caused by the boredom of the 
country life to which he was condemned by his large family, 
have cooled by now, except in those surprising letters in 
which she pulls the leg of the estimable Mrs. Carter. Such 
sacrilege, even in the Queen of the Blues, makes one rub 
one’s eyes. And Mrs. Carter (with her Greek, her head- 
aches, and her humility) really enjoyed it. Mrs. Montagu’s 
wit is genuine, though it may not be of the first order, as 
these pages amply show. In Mr. Blunt’s hands the letters 
are such as anyone would be delighted to receive from a friend 
to-day, and a friend Mrs. Montagu will always be to every 
true lover of Johnsoniana. 

L. Coturson-Mortey. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH INTIME. 


The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth. By FREDERICK CHAMBER. 
LIN. (The Bodley Head. 16s.) 


In 1921 Mr. Chamberlin, with his “ Private Character of 
Queen Elizabeth,” drove a coach and four horses through 
everything historians had up till that moment written about 
Queen Elizabeth. The Amazonian Bess was revealed as a 
neurotic. ulcerated invalid, bearing the enormous burden of 
responsibility in a state of continual ill-health and often of 
great physical pain. The author promised us on that occa- 
sion a full-length portrait of Lord Leicester, but the publi- 
cation of this important work, unfortunately, still tarries, 
and “The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth” must be accepted as 
a stopgap. 

It is a very interesting book, consisting not only of 
sayings, but also of extracts from her private correspondence ; 
and, though we do not doubt the accuracy of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
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transcriptions, we could wish he had sometimes been more 
generous with details as to where he found the originals. 
To get the complaints over at the beginning, Mr. Chamberlin 
has prefaced his volume with a rather preposterous intro- 
duction, in which his hatred of Froude has become an obses- 
sion. He seems to think millions of people have been 
perverted by Froude’s history of England; in truth, very 
few people have read it, and those few probably know pretty 
well how to allow for the wind. 

But the preface once safely passed, we are in for a very 
good time. Queen Elizabeth’s sayings are all fruity; she 
wrote a beautiful style which is ever present in her simplest 
observations. Yet, at the end, the present reviewer, at any 
rate, felt that he still knew very little about the character 
of Queen Elizabeth. In a section devoted to religion, we 
are given prayers by the Queen in Latin, Greek, Italian, 
French, and English; and also a fair selection of pious 
sentiments “ suitable for every day of the year ”—e.g., (1) On 
realizing that Lopez had intended to assassinate her :— 


‘© O Lord, Thou art my God: my times are in Thy hand.” 


(2) To the French Ambassador, who had complimented her 
on her statecraft, wt. 64:— 
“Tt came from the goodness of God, upon whom I have 
depended more than upon anyone in the world.” 
Mr. Chamberlin appears willing to accept the deep religious 
sense of his heroine ; but others will be still sceptical. 
Sometimes, again, she gives herself, or, at any rate, her 
Ministers, credit for better intentions than they merited in 
their lives—e.g., (1) To the Spanish Ambassador :— 


‘* My bishops are a set of knaves, and I will not have 


’ 


the Catholics ill-used. 
(2) Also to the Spanish Ambassador : — 


‘*T have never castigated the Catholics except when they 
would not acknowledge me as their queen. In spiritual 
matters I believe as they do.” 
Did she really expect the Spanish Ambassador to believe her ? 

She was a proud woman, dominated by the terror of 
death, and this was one of the reasons why she would never 
indicate an heir; also, she could not admit that she was 
dying—e.g., (1) To a deputation of twenty peers who urged 
her to marry :— , 

“T do not choose that my grave should be dug while I 
am still alive.” 

(2) To an attendant who-remarked that there were several 
great offices which must be filled :— 


‘‘T am sure my place will not long be vacant.” 


(3) To some unidentified person :— 


‘*The name of a successor is like the tolling of my own 
bell.”’ 


(4) To the Archbishop of Canterbury and to Cecil, in her 
final illness, after she had refused to go to bed for days :— 


‘*T know my own constitution better than you do, and 
I am not in so much danger as you imagine.” 


But then, right at the last, her spirit failed her :— 

“IT wish not to live any longer, but I desire to die.”’ 
After all, discretion and dissimulation were her two chief 
qualities. Her favourite motto was Video et Taceo. 

A pleasing trait in her character was her affection for 
her old father—e.g., To an attendant who asked her why she 
smiled of a sudden in Cheapside during her coronation pro- 
cession :— 

‘* Because I have just overheard one say in the crowd : 

‘I remember old King Harry the Eighth ’.” 

Her dislike to a married clergy was invincible—e.g., To the 
wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had just enter- 
tained Elizabeth at great expense and trouble :— 


“* And you—Madam I may not call you—Mistress I am 
ashamed to call you, and so I know not what to call you, 
but, howsoever, I thank you.” 

While on this subject, Mr. Chamberlin might have repeated 
her crushing retort to Bishop Fletcher, father of the drama- 
tist, who had just taken a third wife: “Thou hast a letter too 
many to thy name, my Lord Bishop.” It is to be hoped that 
these few extracts will suffice to show that Mr. Chamberlin’s 
book is full of good reading. At the same time, we must 
hope that he will hurry up with his life of Leicester. 


F. B. 


JOHN GAY. 


The Plays of John Gay. The Abbey Classics, Vols. XIV. and 
XV. (Chapman & Dodd. 3s. 6d. each.) 

Poems by John Gay. With an Introduction by Francis 
BICKLEY. The Abbey Classics, Vol. XVI. (Chapman & 
Dodd. 3s. 6d.) 

John Gay. Biography, edited by W. H. KEARLEY WRIGHT; 
The Fables, illustrated with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Drawings by WILLIAM HARVEY. (Warne. £2 2s.) 


SEPARATE reprints of Gay’s “Fables” are numerous; the 
bibliography appended to the present edition catalogues over 
one hundred and thirty. But the three volumes of the Abbey 
Classics are apparently the first attempt since 1793 to issue 
anything like a collected edition of the poems and plays. 
Even now there is no pretence of completeness. The omission 
of the “Epistles,” for example, will be lamented by most 
lovers of eighteenth-century poetry. Dr. Johnson’s “ Life 
of Gay” is prefixed to the “ Plays”; Mr. Francis Bickley’s 
introduction to the “Poems” is fresh and stimulating. 
Mr. Kearley Wright’s biography brings a few additions and 
corrections to the accepted version. 

No one will claim that Gay is a very great poet, but 
some of us are beginning to admit that he is a much truer 
and a much better poet than has been thought. ‘“ He wrote,” 
says Mr. Bickley, “in an idiom which nowadays seems of 
its essence conventional; but when allowance is made for 
what is, after all, but a change of fashion in the use of 
words, there are passages in ‘ Rural Sports’ as true to their 
model as a water-colour by Birket Foster.” Mr. Bickley here 
touches on a principle which is vital to the appreciation of all 
art, and more especially to the appreciation of the art of the 
eighteenth century. All art, including poetry, is conventional. 
Weare hardly conscious of the conventions which limit the art 
of our own day. We are perhaps most conscious of the conven- 
tions of the generation which immediately preceded us, and 
that is one cause of “the swing of the pendulum.” But to 
appreciate the art of the past we must accept the conventions 
among which it was produced. If we study Attic tragedy we 
reconstruct for ourselves some of the conditions of fifth- 
century Athens and its theatre. To enjoy A’schylus we must 
accept iambic verse, a chorus, a restriction of the number of 
actors to two or three, an open-air, curtainless stage, and so 
on. We have been brought up to accept some of the fashions, 
at least, of the Elizabethan dramatists, so that it is easy 
for us to enjoy them. But with the eighteenth century it is 
very different. The conventions of the Romantic Movement, 
as we call it, so effectively replaced those of the eighteenth 
century that only to-day are we beginning once again to 
recognize that Pope and Prior and Gay were men of flesh and 
blood who wrote poetry which can still appeal to us. Accept 
the conventions of the eighteenth-century stage, and “ The 
Captives ” and “ Achilles” may still be quite amusing. But 
you must accept the conventions before you can divine 
whether the poet has the qualities which will outlive his 
own age. 

When we are in a position to apprehend the lasting 
significance of Gay’s work, we shall be impressed, for one 
thing, as we watch how he asserted the true dignity of the 
natural man. One would hardly be surprised to open a 
volume by Dr. Brandes and light upon a chapter entitled 
“John Gay, or Revolutionary Naturalism.” Gay has 
affinities with Rousseau. In “ Polly” his art is used to con- 
trast the noble savage with the mercenary European. As the 
author of “The Mohocks” he hides the Eternal Rebel that 
is in him under the thinnest of disguises. It is no far cry 
from “ The Beggar’s Opera” to “ The Jolly Beggars.”” And 
yet, again, no other English poet has come so near to 
catching the humour of Homer’s Olympians as Gay has done. 
A good example may be found in Book II. of “The Fan.” 

Gay and his contemporaries had a whole-hearted and 
healthy interest in their own age. They did not sigh for the 
Utopias of the future nor while away their lives in morbid 
dreams of a romantic Medieval Age which never existed. 
They took their own times with a zest. And perhaps, after all, 
it is because Gay was so wholly absorbed in his own age that 
he can lay some claim to the attention of subsequent ages. 
In some of his poems he caught the passing hour and fixed 
it—for ever. Who does not still delight to watch Lydia at 
her toilet? The pictures of Augustan London in “ Trivia” 
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are as vivid and delightful as those of Augustan Rome in the 
“ Ars Amatoria.”’ 

It is because Gay brings with him such an unmistakable 
aura of England in the early eighteenth century that one 
is inclined to regret the intrusion of William Harvey’s 
engravings among “The Fables.” As to their absolute merit 
there may be two opinions. Certainly they are full of the 
conventions of their own age, and that age was a very different 
one from Gay’s. 


FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO PROUST. 


A History of French Literature. Ry KATHLEEN T. BUTLER. 
Two vols, (Methuen. 103 6d. each.) 


Tue excellent “ History of French Literature” by Kathleen 
T. Butler is an unusually welcome and refreshing addition 
to the dusty legion of students’ manuals, and deserving of a 
more catholic audience. Without making impossible claims 
to exhaustiveness, it seeks to indicate, in some measure, the 
influence on French literature of historical events, social 
conditions, and the general movement of ideas. The result 
is a modest but vigorous and quietly effective survey, and if 
one has at times the sense of looking on a Lilliputian 
Caucasus, at least the peaks retain their familiar contours, 
undistorted by “strange Parallax or Optic skill,” and the 
valleys have not lost their fragrance. 

The contribution of the genius of any society is recorded 
implicitly in its art; the Latin temperament, with its sensi- 
tive regard for process for its own sake, and its sense of the 
social function of art, has always found a ready literary 
expression for its adventurings, domestic, political, or philo- 
sophical. And so it lends itself most temptingly to those 
plausible theorizings about “influences” and such matters 
which are a snare and a delusion to the literary historian. 
Here, however, is a disciple of Ste.-Beuve rather than of 
Taine, one who, having no metaphysical axe to grind, 
remains unswayed by the critical methods of a Croce, or 
the ingenious surmisings of an Elie Faure, and is drawn 
simply towards what Maurice de Guérin, in a passage that 
would have formed at least as fitting an introductory 
apologia as Leslie Stephen, calls “ce bel enchainement qui 
lie toutes les piéces de la civilisation d’un peuple, et en fait 
un superbe ensemble dont tous les détails se touchent, se 
reflétent, s’expliquent mutuellement.”’ 

A perfect expression of so complex a process must needs 
be in the nature of a distillation of one’s reactions to a 
national culture. Such a record is in no sense incommen- 
surate with accuracy and precision, but it scarcely tends to 
produce that curious quasi-literary form, the text-book. 

Let it be said at once that the present “ History” has 
not attained to the unity that is perfection. It is rather the 
product of a vivid scholarship which has not forgotten how 
to tread quickly and lightly. As an introduction to French 
literature it is wholly admirable; only those who have 
already formed strong prejudices and affections amongst the 
little gods are likely ever to be chilled by the clean per- 
spective and delightful impartiality that persist, fancy-free, 
from Charlemagne to Proust. 

Of the two volumes, one has been devoted to the nine- 
teenth century, bringing the account down to 1914, and this 
has made it possible to include such interesting figures as 
Arthur Rimbaud, Gérard de Nerval, and Henri de Régnier 
without the turgidity of undue compression. The sensitive, 
yet bold and unhesitating portraits of the great writers 
compel one’s respect, and the treatment as a whole is sound 
and balanced. The earlier centuries contain more sins of 
omission. Seneca was the idol of the earlier Renaissance, 
so that Scaliger could write of him as “ cultu vero ac nitore 
etiam Euripide majorem,” yet his influence on French 
classical tragedy is dismissed very lightly. Rabelais, too, 
cuts a poorer figure than the immortal jester who had for 
La Bruyére “ le charme de la canaille,” the “ philosophe ivre ” 
who first mightily repelled and afterwards converted Voltaire, 
and who overwhelmed Victor Hugo with his titanic laughter. 

Both volumes are amply illustrated by quotations. 
While the prose is invariably well chosen the verse is not 
always so happy. Familiarity is here no disqualification, 
and in a really fine study of de Vigny, for instance, not 
one of the lines quoted conveys his own peculiar quality 
so intimately as the solitary close of “ Le Cor” :— 


‘* Dieu! que Je son du Cor est triste au fond des bois! ”’ 


The author has too evident a regard for the continuity of 
history to regard division into periods as much more than a 
convenient fiction for indicating the times when certain ideas 
and ideals were uppermost. And these ideas and ideals are 
often clearly illuminated by a single sentence. Thus the 
Renaissance hunger for posterity made glory seem to Du 
Bellay “la seule échelle par les degrés de laquelle les 
mortels d’un pié léger montent au ciel et se font compagnons 
des anges”; and Victor Hugo’s “sickness of the boule- 
vards” sought an antidote in the grotesque on the ground 
that “l'on a besoin de se reposer de tout, méme du beau.” 

The value of the book is greatly increased for students 
by an index and synoptic chronological tables. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Some Newspapers and Newspapermen. By OswaLp 

GARRISON VILLARD. (New York: Knopf. $2.50.) 

Mr. VituarD, editor of the New York ‘“ Nation,”’ is 
probably the best writer among the constantly active 
journalists of the American Press. His work exemplifies 
how good a thing journalistic writing can be when practised 
by a man who has something to say because he has know- 
— and feels deeply, cherishes ideals in public affairs, 
and holds to a high standard for himself in a profession 
which is being rapidly debased. His own record and the 
record of his family in newspaper work are assurance of 
authority when he describes the workings of the Press of 
his country. In this important and entertaining book he 
examines the downward trend, in intelligence and morals, 
of American newspapers which accompanies the upward 
trend of their circulations. One gathers that Mr. Villard is 
not a pessimist; that the two things are coincident, and not 
inevitable conditions one of the other ; that when newspaper 
owners again care more about the quality of the goods they 
sell, and less about personal power and quick profits, the 
calling will come into respect once more. At present it is 
despised, even by those who give it its ‘ greatest circula- 
tion.’’ Bosses of big business seem pretty much the same 
all the world over. Writing of Mr. Hearst’s political career, 
Mr. Villard says: ‘He has in this field displayed an 
amateurishness and bungling quite out of keeping with his 
business sagacity. ... In Congress he had an excellent 
opportunity to show what political talents he sessed ; he 
was an indifferent, colourless Congressman, who impressed 
nobody, neglected his duties, and left absolutely no mark 
behind him. . . . Behind the editorial page he can accomplish 
much. In the open he can fool no one.’’ Lord Northcliffe 
once addressed the House of Lords. He did not repeat the 
experiment. For an ingiorious month or two Lord Rother- 
mere was Air Minister. 

+ * * 


Early Chinese Jades. By UNA Poprre-HENNESsy. (Benn. 
£3 13s. 6d.) 


Earty Chinese jades possess a double interest and are a 
fascinating study from whichever point of view we look at 
them. The Chinese instinct for abstract form, meeting in 
jade a beautiful but recalcitrant material, met material re- 
sistance with a more forceful creative energy. It would be 
difficult to find in any branch of Chinese art, and indeed in 
any art whatsoever, objects so completely satisfactory as the 
black jade mare and the sage-green buffalo, both in the 
Raphael Collection, and illustrated in this volume. Still 
more pleasing to the modern esthetic sense are the more 
purely abstract objects, such as the astronomical discs and 
the ritual jades. But the ethnological interest of the subject 
is, perhaps, even greater than the esthetic; jade as a sub- 
stance was regarded with superstitious awe by the early 
Chinese, and the symbols and instruments of their cults were 
generally fashioned from this divine stone. Dame Una 
Pope-Hennessy specifically disowns any scientific intention 
in her study of the subject, yet her book is packed with 
entrancing material for those with an ethnological bent. In 
so far as the author does attempt any explanation of the 
symbolical significance of jades, she perhaps leans too 
exclusively on cosmogonic theories, whereas it is at least 
feasible, and certainly more fashionable, to seek the origins 
of symbolic forms in the processes of the unconscious mind. 
But within its appointed limits the book is a complete and 
competent survey, written in a clear and animated style. 
Some of the chronological attributions may be questioned, 
but it must be admitted that the dating of all pre-Sung 
Chinese art is still a matter of legitimate dispute. The 
book is well produced, and illustrated with eight plates in 
colour and sixty-four in half-tone. The coloured A om are 
rather weak and immaterial. 
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The Tragedy of Mr. Punch. By RussELL THORNDIKE and 
REGINALD ARKELL. Introductory Essay by Max 
BrERBOuM. Illustrations by ARTHUR WatTTs. (Duckworth. 
15s.) 

‘‘Anp even in England,’’ writes Mr. Beerbohm of the 
prince of puppets, “‘he is seen no more.”’ This is happily 
an anticipated epitaph. Mr. Beerbohm suspects the Boy 
Scout movement of reducing Mr. Punch’s splendid misdeeds 
to commonplace villainy ; but Mr. Punch still soars superior. 
The Grand Guignol play presents him in his prime, and is 
now republished in luxurious style with duly terrifico-comic 
decorations by Mr. Watts. 


* * * 


Madame Vestris and her Times. 

(Stanley Paul, 16s.) 

Mr. Pearce unfortunately writes in such a verbose style 
that his book is about twice too long. What is the point of 
a sentence like this? ‘‘ Young Madame Vestris, who, it is 
not to be questioned, was quite conscious of her charms, 
might have preferred some better illumination to show them 
to advantage’’; or, again, “ Without claims to satisfy the 
exacting connoisseur to whom regularity of features is every- 
thing, she had what was infinitely prefeyable.. .” &c. 
But Mr. Pearce gives a good deal of information about the 
nineteenth-century stage. Madame Vestris made her début 
in the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1815, and her final 
appearance at the Lyceum in 1854, and between these dates 
crammed in every sort of adventure—amatory, financial, 
managerial. She had, we may assume, a lovely voice, but 
some people were so pernickety as to complain when she 
garbled the “‘ Marriage of Figaro ’’ and “ Seraglio.”” She was 
also a great hand at mutilating Shakespeare, though her 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’ was an unqualified success, 
and pointed the way to Sir Herbert Tree. At the close, the 
back of the stage, by Grieve, the famous scene painter, was so 
arranged that ‘at the command of Oberon it was filled. with 
fairies bearing twinkling coloured lights, dancing and 
flitting about, and altogether illustrating the text.’’ The 
delight <f the audience knew no bounds, and Vestris at the 
iall of the curtain was vociferously called for. This was in 
November, 1840, and we are only just beginning to get over 
the havoc she wrought with her modern appliances, 


€ - * 
The Princi Secretary of State. By FLorence M. GREIR 
SSS and Manchester University Press. 30+.) 


Miss Evans has produced a valuable historical survey 
of the office of Principal Secretary of State from 1558 to 
1680. The book is well documented, and is in every way a 
scholarly production. 


By CHARLES E. PEARCE. 





SCIENCE 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY ARC- 
LIGHT BATHS. 


Tue discovery, in 1895, by Professor Niels Finsen of 
Copenhagen, that the local application of the actinic rays 
of light has a curative influence on certain diseases of 
the skin, inaugurated a new era in therapeutics. 
Finsen’s discovery was soon followed by the observation 
that the Réntgen rays, which have proved of material 
assistance to both surgeon and physician in diagnosis, 
also possess qualities which are of great service in the 
treatment of disease. A little later the emanations and 
radiations of radium were found to give similar results. 
During the past quarter of a century, this fruitful field 
has been explored, and, although in some respects the 
optimism which always attends a new departure in the 
treatment of disease has required modification, there is 
no doubt that these measures properly applied have an 
important place in the armamentarium of the medical 
profession. 

Finsen’s work showed that lupus, the most common 
form of tuberculosis of the skin, a condition often caus- 
ing hideous facial disfigurement, and hitherto notoriously 
difficult to influence except by drastic, destructive 
measures, could be cured in a large proportion of cases 
by the application of concentrated actinic light. The 
original apparatus consisted of lenses by which the sun’s 
rays were concentrated upon a diseased area, care being 
taken that the heat rays were eliminated by a special 
cooling apparatus. 

In Copenhagen, as in northern latitudes generally, 
the difficulties as regards sunlight soon necessitated the 


substitution of powerful electric are lights for the sun, 
and an ingenious apparatus by which the rays of the arc 
were focused on to the skin of the patient by a series of 
lenses was devised. It will be remembered that this 
method of treatment attracted the attention of Queen 
Alexandra, and her Majesty’s interest in the brilliant 
discovery of the Danish physicist (for Finsen was not a 
medical man) gave a great impetus to the development 
of photo-therapy—the treatment of disease by light. 
Time has shown that the results of the Finsen treatment, 
as evidenced by the reports of the Light Institute in 
Copenhagen, and from the Clinic at the London 
Hospital, are permanent in from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the cases treated, and that when the disease is attacked 
at an early stage the cosmetic results of this measure are 
so good that a patient who was formerly doomed to an 
existence but little removed from that-of a leper is able 
to mix freely in society and to lead a normal life. It 
has, however, been found that a proportion of the cases 
fail to respond or to respond adequately to local treat- 
ment, and many endeavours have been made to improve 
the general nutrition of the patient, which is the cause 
of the failure to benefit by the local measures. The one 
measure which appears to satisfy this demand is also a 
method of light treatment, but the light is applied to 
the whole body. ‘ 

For over twenty years, Rollier, at Leysin, has been 
treating successfully cases of tuberculosis of the bones, 
joints, and skin by exposing the patients nude to the 
Alpine sun. At first it was believed that the remark- 
ably beneficial results obtained were due to the high 
altitude, but it has been shown that the exposure of the 
skin to light is the effective element in the treatment. 
This Sir Henry Gauvain has proved at the Treloar 
Homes at Alton and Hayling Island in cases of tuber- 
culosis of the bones and joints, in which a very high 
percentage of cures is obtained by exposure of the whole 
body to the sun’s rays. 

It is obvious that in this country there are few days 
in which this method of treatment is applicable, and 
experiment and actual practice have shown that, in the 
absence of adequate sunlight, highly satisfactory results 
can be obtained by electric-light baths. Finsen, whose 
untimely death prevented his developing practically this 
measure, had adumbrated a scheme for treatment by 
light baths, and his successor in Copenhagen, Dr. Axel 
Reyn, brought it to fruition; and in the great Light 
Institute in the Danish capital this therapeutic measure 
has for some time been in operation. The treatment by 
electric-light baths has the merits of simplicity and 
cheapness. All that is required is an are lamp 
of at least 25 ampéres, or, preferably, 50 ampéres, 
suspended at such a height that the skin of the nude 
patients sitting-or lying at a distance of three feet can 
be exposed to the rays. In practice, the sessions are 
given daily, beginning with an exposure of thirty minutes 
and gradually increasing to four hours. The greatest 
care is taken to protect the eyes adequately by a thick 
mask when the front of the body is exposed to the arc 
light. Any open wounds or sores are protected from 
the rays by the application of a simple dressing. In a 
few instances where the skin is delicate, blisters may 
form, but these give no trouble and ily heal. 

The results of combining the light bath with local 
treatment of tuberculosis of the skin by concentrated 
light has been to raise the proportion of cures of lupus 
from 60 to 90 per cent. In July, 1922, the apparatus was 
installed at the London Hospital, and extremely gratify- 
ing results have been reported in the medical Press. 
There is no doubt that the exposure of the human body 
to sunlight, or to a powerful arc light, has a general 
tonic effect, for not only do chronic tuberculous affec- 
tions of the skin, glands, bones, and joints heal up, but 
the general health of the patient improves. The physical 
and mental apathy of many of these sufferers is removed, 
the faculties generally are stimulated. Time will 
probably show that in a proportion of these cases it may 
be necessary to repeat the treatment. 

It is not yet certain whether much can be done in 
tuberculosis of the lungs, but there is reason to believe 
that, in certain types of this very variable disease, 
improvement and possibly cure may be anticipated. 
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CIGARETTES 
of 
Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for 6” 
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A Day Well Spent 


Three Nuns, the tobacco for the 
outdoor man, helps to make every 
day a day well spent no matter what 
the sport or company may be. 
Those waiting periods can be filled 
with a true contentment which 
comes from smoking a tobacco that 
is dustless and trouble-free. Cut in 
curious circlets, each a perfect blend 
in itself, Three Nuns burns slowly 
and evenly, fraught with a _ cool 
fragrance that is without alloy. 


THREE 
NUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tins - 2/4 1 oz. Packets 1/2 
2 oz. Packets - 2/4 4oz. Tins - - 4/8 


Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, %, &t. 
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A DESPERATE SITUATION 
IN GERMANY 


SENATOR LA FOLLETTE, in the Boston Transcript, at the 
end of October, says :— 

“The situation is desperate in the large cities where 
food riots are common. The crisis which is at hand 
involves possibilities too awful to contemplate. It menaces 
more than Germany. Hunger is the firebrand of revolu- 
tion. There is no time for protracted debate. The case 
calls for immediate relief. Delay means the possible over- 
throw of Governments, dissolution, chaos, civil war. ... 
The need of Germany is no less elemental and no less 
urgent than if caused by famine or earthquake. The 
tesponse from the outside world should be as spontaneous 
and immediate.” 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, Nurnberg, Elberfeld 
and the Ruhr are carrying out, under the Friends’ Council 
for International Service, a wide scheme of relief to the 
middle classes, students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which may be earmarked for special 
purposes if desired, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ COUNCIL 
FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE, Carl Heath, Secretary 
(Room 2), Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


Clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s 
Buildings, New Street Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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PLAYER'S 
N°S 
Virginia Cigarettes 


modern machi in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 













IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 


20 for 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5” 





JOHN PLAYER Ss Sons, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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It is exceedingly difficult to determine how the 
application of light to the surface of the body produces 
this remarkable effect on the metabolism. It is possible 
that a chemical change takes place in the blood as a 
result of the stimulation of the skin by certain types of 
ray, and there is a general consensus of opinion that 
patients whose skin becomes bronzed readily from 
exposure to light respond more readily than those whose 
integument is unaffected. It is, however, agreed that 
this pigmentary reaction is only an index, and that its 
development is not in itself the cause of the salutary 
effect of light. 

It may be asked whether other conditions besides 
tuberculosis are influenced by exposure of the skin to 
light, and it is hardly necessary to reply that research is 
proceeding in many quarters in other directions. The 
experiments of Hess and others established the fact that 
light will prevent rickets in animals put on a rickets- 
producing diet, and it has been established that infants 
affected by rickets can be rapidly cured by the exposure 
of the whole body to light. Moreover, the disease can be 
entirely prevented by the simple procedure of exposing 
the infant daily to the sun’s rays or to an adequate 
source of light. 

In Denmark, the State, for some years, has not only 
supported the Light Institute, but has provided main- 
tenance for necessitous patients suffering from tuber- 
culous affections while they are undergoing treatment. 

In February, 1922, the Medical Research Council 
appointed a Committee of physicists, physiologists, and 
clinicians, with Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S., as Chair- 
man, to study the biological actions of light, and it may 
be hoped that this authoritative body may stimulate the 
Health Authorities to the provision of means whereby 
the public generally may benefit by these advances in 
therapeutics. J. H. 8. 





MUSIC 


THE STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


Music, said my tutor when I first went to Cambridge, 
is a dangerous snare; but so many years have passed 
since he uttered that remark, and in those many years 
so great a change has taken place in musical education, 
that it seems odd in these days to hear of anyone who 
regards music with moral apprehension. To judge from 
what is said at headmasters’ conferences and such-like 
gatherings, one would think that England was the most 
musical country in the world; but even headmasters, it 
seems, do not always practise what they preach. They 
would, no doubt, were it not for parents, who are 
ordained by a merciful Providence to ensure an irresis- 
tible excuse for all shortcomings. One seldom hears in 
these days of people who are indifferent, much less 
hostile, to music of all kinds; the chief complaint of the 
musician is against those who deliberately prefer 
‘* beastly tunes’’ to the work of the great masters. 
Dr. Agnes Savill*, however, in her musical autobio- 
graphy, reveals herself as one who began with more 
than a little aversion. Until she was past thirty, she 
tells us, music produced in her ‘‘ boredom, usually 
amounting to actual dislike,’’ coupled with ‘‘ an 
impatient scorn of the musical temperament.’’ Suddenly 
and unexpectedly she was converted, and from that 
happy moment onwards she has become the most 
devoted of musical enthusiasts. 

To one who was brought up on Beethoven from 
infancy, it is strangely difficult to realize the early 
surroundings which Dr. Savill describes. She is, I need 
hardly point out, by no means so unmusical as she 
thinks. Born and bred a Scotswoman, she loved the 
Scottish folk-songs. She loved the physical act of sing- 
ing, and she tells us that she was surprised to find that 
her schoolfellows had some difficulty in singing in tune. 
She knows now ‘‘ that the musical sense was there, but 
starved, because no one knew how to give it life.’’ It 
is odd, too, that although two of her younger brothers 
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learned a sonata of Beethoven, which she says she 

enjoyed hearing them practise, music throughout her 

early years was a subject for contemptuous indifference, 
It is obvious from these reminiscences of childhood that 

Dr, Savill was by nature intensely musical, but she” 
appears to have repressed her musical instincts deliber- 

ately on the instigation of her father, in spite of the 
fact that it was he who insisted—insisted!—on her 

singing Scottish folk-songs. As she tells the story of her 

life, one becomes conscious almost with horror of the 
savage passion for hard work which, inculcated in child- 

hood, seems ‘to have dominated her character even after 

her musical ‘‘ conversion.’’ Towards the end of her 

book, in a chapter dealing with music and religion, she © 
betrays herself in a paragraph describing the effect pro-_ 
duced on a crowd by oratory. As an Englishman, I am 
mistrustful of oratory; when a public speaker becomes 

conspicuously eloquent, I, in common with most 

educated Englishmen, at once put him down as a hum-~ 
bug. But in Scotland they think otherwise. Music to 

Dr. Savill gives ‘‘ the same inner glow ’’ as she received 

when at 8 a.m. she listened to lectures on moral philo- 

sophy by Sir Henry Jones. I can understand an - 
enthusiasm for moral philosophy; but for eloquence at 

8 a.m. 

There are signs of a reaction. She stays at an 
English country-house—it is easily identifiable; she 
speaks of art and culture, soft lamp-light, glowing-hued 
rugs and rich tapestries—O Caledonia!—and on the 
next page of Miss Maud Allan dancing to the ‘‘ Spring © 
Song ’’ of Mendelssohn. It was Miss Maud Allan who 
really converted Dr. Savill. She bought a pianola: 
it gave her, as a piece of mechanism, the same 
emotion of affection that she felt for her X-ray © 
tubes. She began to play Miss Maud Allan’s dances 
on it, and derived pleasure. From the music? 
No, from the hard work. Then in 1913 one of 
her patients, a lady in the musical profession, persuaded 
her to go and hear Busoni play Chopin. Busoni’s 
Chopin is not everybody’s Chopin; but it was 
Dr. Savill’s, and she set to work with her pianola to 
reproduce Busoni. From Busoni she went on to M. de 
Pachmann, whose spoken commentaries she found very 
stimulating and instructive. 

From Chopin she moved on to Beethoven; from 
Beethoven to Wagner—always practising hard at the 
pianola. The war introduced her to the music of 
César Franck, but we see now that the general César 
Franck enthusiasm was little more than a war episode. 
The next stage was her awakening to the orchestra with 


the C minor Symphony conducted by Mr. Albert Coates. 


Some one took her to ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ ‘‘ The men and 
women who attend performances of ‘ Parsifal’ are of a 
type distinct. There was present much charm and 
dignity; there were many thoughtful faces alight with 
intellect and character. Expressions grave and earnest, 
fine and sincere, with little show and no display, were 
the order of the day.’’ ‘ 

Chopin, Beethoven (second period), Wagner— 
Dr. Savill in middle life has passed through the stages: 
which other people have passed through at perhaps 
fifteen, eighteen, and twenty-one. No wonder she 
found the experience rejuvenating. Yet she is still 
terribly afraid that music may be ‘‘a dangerous 
snare.’’ On almost every page of her later chapters she 
wants to curb something or other. Considering her 
upbringing and her ingrained passion for the strenuous 
life, it is indeed remarkable that she should be willing 
to admit ‘‘ that familiarity with noble music, as with 
noble literature, is a potent means of building up an 
effective rampart against all forms of sordid tempta- 
tion,’’ although in the previous sentence she says 
severely that “‘ all forms of healthy pleasure may lead 
to the postponement of work and duty.’’ It is amusing 
to note that the music which made the first vivid appeal 
to this austere lady was just that which musicians would 
consider anything but austere. But we may certainly 
rejoice over her conversion; and to judge from casual 
observations, she is evidently settling down gradually 
into becoming an ordinary happy lover of good music. 


Epwarp J. Dent. 








